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PREFACE 


IME is the great conjurer, the world’s 
illusionist: Eternity, the magician 
whose light reveals the reality beyond 

all illusion. Where conjurers are rife, the true 
magician is without honour. But the words 
of the poet vibrate through the ages when 
oblivion has fallen upon the japers and janglers 
who held the ear of his generation. Immortality 
is not for the child of his time. The art which 
most clearly portrays the spirit of its age survives 
by reason of its very limitations, its round per- 
fection as an historical specimen. But great art 
is in its nature eternal. Its manifestation alone 
is conditioned by time. It is a traveller through 
time’s dominions and seems in each one to 
reveal a new aspect of its unchanging nature. 
And so it seems also to grow with every genera- 
tion it outlives; but essentially it is the same 
yesterday, to-day and for ever. For the eternity 
of a work of art lies neither in its antiquity nor 
in the chances of its durability in time; but 
it is a quality, a kind of hall-mark of truth. 
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Certain elements in humanity are eternal, and 
it is by its reactions to these changeless elements, 
not by its ephemeral fashions and idiosyncrasies, 
that each succeeding age is judged by posterity, 
as well as by those of its children whose vision 
overleaps its own horizons. 

The historical sense applied to musical criti- 
cism is responsible for two serious errors. ‘The 
first is that of considering the past as being so 
exclusively a series of links in an evolutionary 
chain that culminates in the present that a 
contemporary mind of no more than average 
ability is thought to contain and in some measure 
to transcend the finest mind of an age that is 
past. The second error is the opposite of the 
first: that great works must mellow like wine 
and attain a respectable antiquity before they 
can be savoured. On the one hand we have 
enthusiastic rhapsodies about the ‘“ modern 
spirit ” ; on the other, the cautious and diffident 
utterances of those critics who, whether from 
fear of their descendants’ ridicule or from an 
exaggerated reverence for time as sole arbiter 
of excellence in art, consider any definite assess- 
ment of an artist’s worth as necessarily premature 
in his own lifetime. Such modesty is to be com- 
mended in so far as it implies recognition of the 
fact that great art is for all time—often less for 
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its own age than for any other ; and this attitude 
of reserve is certainly preferable to that of the 
vulgar journalist, who in his anxiety to support 
the principle of progress-in-art is ready to pro- 
claim a genius every upstart whose works afford 
him a text for the disparagement of past by the 
light of present achievements. But the glamour 
of a long reputation is a very factitious aid to 
the understanding. A century brings us no 
nearer to eternity, for eternity has nothing at 
all to do with duration. The creations of the 
remote past, and of the near past we call the 
present, lie before us side by side; it is the in- 
tensity of our experience of them which alone can 
give us true knowledge of their value. If we look 
to history, or to the consensus of opinion to give 
us a confidence in our experience of art beyond 
that which our experience itself provides, our judg- 
ments are vain and our very opinions are a sham. 
At the present time, genius is undervalued 
and talent overpraised. Perhaps it has always 
been so; but modern journalism brings medi- 
ocrity into greater prominence than it could ever 
otherwise enjoy. It has been said before, and 
it will be said again and again, before the fact 
is realized by those whose reputations hang upon 
its denial, that talent and genius differ not in 
degree but in kind. There may be competition 
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among the talents as to their relative merits, 
but genius dwells in a more absolute region ; 
and the modern journalist’s free use of his 
pepper-pot of superlatives when writing of men 
of moderate talent makes it necessary to point 
out the intentional significance of one’s words 
when one writes of a living master of music, 
whose genius is not merely exalted talent but 
essentially the same quality of mind and soul 
that inspires the great works of Byrd and Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner. It is useless 
to try to define or even to describe genius. Our 
very recognition of it is a kind of religious 
experience, mysterious and indefinable. We 
know it only by its fruits; and these again are 
sut generis. Genius manifests in particular 
forms in a particular medium; but, while the 
forms are finite, genius is infinite. We cannot 
lay hold of it by dissecting the forms that em- 
body it, for these are but symbols by which we 
may evoke its power. We may indeed be sure 
that such forms as will yield their whole secret 
to dissection are not of genius compact. For the 
work of genius expresses the whole of the matter ; 
in its creation, unconscious elements in the artist 
co-operate with the consciousness, and contempla- 
tion of the work evokes unconscious as well as 
conscious response in the mind of the beholder. 
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It is difficult enough for two admirers of the 
same genius to explain to each other in words 
what it is in the man’s work that entitles him 
to that designation. Difficult enough? Yes, 
and, strictly speaking, impossible ; for the words 
employed in such an explanation would be so 
weighted with the mutual sympathy of the 
persons employing them that they would become 
charged with a significance and suggestiveness 
that far transcended and to some extent particu- 
larized their ordinary and legitimate meaning. 
It is altogether beyond the power of words to 
demonstrate genius to the world. One can but 
say, in gratitude: ‘“ Here is genius; come and 
see for yourselves—and may you reap therefrom 
as rich a harvest of musical experiences as [ 
have.” I shall therefore make no further apology 
for writing of a living artist as one of the company 
of great masters who belong neither to the past 
nor to the present, but to all time. ‘The average 
music-lover does not approach music by the high 
road of history, still less by that of technical 
knowledge. His early experiences of music are 
largely fortuitous. ‘To him, music is, as it were, 
a strange element, into which he is plunged from 
time to time. Then, one day, he will experience 
something akin to an initiation. He will hear 
some work to which his whole being seems to 
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respond ; and from that day he will cease to be 
content with such music as chance occasions 
may offer him. 

It was just such a decisive experience that the 
work of Delius afforded me, when I first en- 
countered it twelve years ago. And it is in the 
hope that many others, to whom it is as yet 
unknown, may find therein as great a spiritual 
treasure as I have found that these pages have 
been written. 

I have tried to give some account of the spirit 
of Delius’s work as a whole, rather than to pro- 
vide analytical notes upon the substance of which 
it is wrought: to show its relation to life, rather 
than its relation to other music. Technical 
descriptions of music may delight professional 
musicians as much as they repel the amateur ; 
but it is often the professional, well versed in 
the letter of the art, who stands most in need of 
enlightenment as to its spiritual significance. 
All one can hope to do by means of words is 
to persuade people to become acquainted with 
the music at first hand. 'To assist them in so 
doing, an appendix, containing a complete list 
of Delius’s published works, will be found at 
the end of the volume. 


Crrn BryNTALCH, 1922. 
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De tivus’s Lire 


*¢ And masculine is found to be 
Hadria, the Adriatic sea.” 


T seems an arbitrary decision, but there is 
an air of predestined finality about it that 
carries conviction and seems to forbid 

further inquiry. As an equally mysterious con- 
tingency one records the fact that Frederick 
Delius is a Yorkshireman, born at Bradford, on 
January 29th, 1863; and those whose especial 
hobby it is to theorize about the influence of 
nationality upon art may exercise their ingenuity 
upon the strange fact that, of the three men 
who stand for all that is best in their respective 
arts in the England of to-day, two are Englishmen 
by naturalization—Jacob Epstein, the sculptor, 
Joseph Conrad, one of the greatest masters of 
prose that have ever employed the English 
language, and the third, Frederick Delius, English 
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by virtue of his father’s naturalization. His 
family history does not support the picturesque 
and appropriate notion that his name is derived 
from the traditional home of Apollo. It is 
simply a Latinized form of Delij—for the family 
is of Dutch origin—the termination signifying 
no more than a desire to give a scholastic appear- 
ance to a name associated for many generations 
with spiritual pastors and masters. ‘The Deliuses 
seem to have been ever a restless and adventurous 
clan, for already in the sixteenth century we 
find branches of the family in England (Gualter 
Delius, a friend and associate of Philip Melanch- 
thon), in Malaga, and in Messina. The direct 
ancestry of the composer can be traced back to 
one Johannes Delius, who was Pastor at Kleinen- 
bremen-bei-Minden from 1604 to 1634. His 
son, grandson, and great-grandson, were all in 
the Church, and tracing the pedigree through 
Daniel Conrad Delius (1697-1768) who was 
Biirgermeister of Versmold, and Carl Ludwig 
(1750-1810) who held the post of superintendent 
in the little town of Heepen, we come to the 
composer’s grandfather, Ernst Friedrich Delius 
(1790-1831) who served under Bliicher in the 
Napoleonic wars, was wounded at the battle of 
Ligny and ended his days as Buiirgermeister of 
Bielefeld in the province of Westphalia. He was 
very musical, as the saying is, and would have 
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become a musician, had circumstances not com- 
pelled him to follow the profession of law. His 
second son, Julius (1822-1901), came to England 
at an early age to join his elder brother Ernst, 
who was already established in a business in 
Manchester. In the course of time, he started 
a business of his own in Bradford, became a 
naturalized Englishman in 1850 and in 1856 
married Fraulein Kronig of Bielefeld, who was 
only seventeen years of age at the time of her 
marriage. ‘The earliest recollections of Frederick, 
who was their second son, are best given in his 
own words : 

*“* My father loved music intensely and used to 
tinker on the piano when he knew he was alone. 
He was a great concert-goer and he often had 
chamber-music in his house. My mother was not 
musical at all, but she had great imagination, and 
was rather fantastically inclined. She was very 
romantic, and out of the smallest episode would 
invent a wonderful story, which she then came 
thoroughly to believe. My brother, Max, and 
I used to buy ‘ penny-dreadfuls,’ such as Dick 
Turpin, Sixteen-string ‘fack, and Sweeny Todd, 
the Barber of Fleet Street—in this tale the barber’s 
customers used to disappear through a trap-door, 
and were taken away to be converted into pork- 
pies! We used to read these books in bed when 
we were supposed to be asleep, and we had a 
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contrivance to turn the gas up or down by means 
of a string. Once, my mother caught us in the 
act and confiscated a whole pile of these penny- 
dreadfuls. A few days later we surprised her, 
with a very red and excited face, poring over 
them herself. We lived in a house called Clare- 
mont, Horton Lane, which was, at that time, 
out of the town and on the edge of the moors, 
on the road that leads towards Bingley. We 
children had two ponies and I loved riding over 
the moors to Ilkley—then only a tiny village— 
where we often spent the summer. Once, my 
brother Max, who was two years younger than 
myself, and I, after reading some extraordinary 
story, ran away from home so as to have an 
adventure. I was then about eight years old. 
We actually got up one morning at four o’clock, 
having previously laid in a store of necessary 
provisions, which consisted chiefly of sweets, and 
made our way on foot across the moors to IIkley. 
We arrived there late in the afternoon; it was 
beginning to rain, and our prospects looked very 
miserable, when we were suddenly confronted 
by a friend of the family, who knew us very well 
and wondered what we were doing there. Our 
confused answers must have made him suspicious, 
for he took us to the railway station, telegraphed 
to our parents and handed us over to the guard 
of the Bradford train. 
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“ As a little boy, I used to take sudden and 
violent dislikes to people, and developed a strange 
habit of going to visit quite unknown people, to 
whom I had taken a fancy. One of my great 
likes was a sailor-lad who sometimes came to 
Bradford. He belonged to a big merchant-vessel 
and I loved to hear him talk about his travels 
in strange lands and seas. His departure on 
a fresh voyage always filled me with envious 
sadness. I cannot remember the first time when 
I began to play the piano: it must have been 
very early in my life. I played by ear, and I 
used to be brought down in a little velvet suit 
after dinner to play for the company. My 
mother would say: ‘ Now make up something,’ 
and then I improvised. When I was six or seven, 
I began taking violin lessons from Mr. Bauer- 
keller, of the Hallé orchestra, who came over 
from Manchester especially to teach me. Later 
on, I had another teacher, Mr. Haddock from 
Leeds. My first great musical impression was 
hearing the posthumous Valse of Chopin which 
a friend of my father’s played for me when I 
was ten years old. It made a most extraordinary 
impression on me. Until then, I had heard only 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and it was as 
if an entirely new world had been opened up 
to me. I remember that after hearing it twice I 
could play the whole piece through from memory.” 
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Other musical impressions of the early seventies 
that are specially recalled are the hearing of 
Grieg’s Humoresken, a performance of the 
Wealkiirenritt under Sir Charles Hallé, and a 
performance of Lohengrin at Covent Garden. 
These predilections are particularly interesting 
by reason of the fact that there was no dearth 
of good music in the family circle. Julius 
Delius would often entertain at his house the 
artists who came to Bradford to give a public 
concert ; and musical soirées at Claremont were 
of frequent occurrence. Joachim and Piatti 
were among the musicians with whom Frederick 
was thus brought into contact at an early age; 
and his father’s passion for chamber-music 
brought the quartet parties and other players 
from Manchester, Leeds and the neighbourhood, 
to the house at regular intervals. To his son, 
however, this surfeit of good things became 
a little wearisome and developed in him a distaste 
for chamber-music, which lasted for many years. 
Even now, it is evident that while Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven command his respect, his love 
and enthusiasm are reserved for Chopin, Wagner 
and Grieg, the only composers who have per- 
ceptibly influenced the formation of his own 
style. 

The young Delius, after a few years’ attend- 
ance at the Bradford Grammar School, was sent 
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to the International College at Spring Grove, 
Isleworth. He spent three years at this institu- 
tion (1876-9). He confesses to having been 
neither diligent nor quick at learning. He had 
no aptitude whatever for mathematics: the only 
subjects that interested him were geography, 
which stirred the Rezselust in him, and French 
and German, of which he had already acquired 
a fair knowledge in his childhood. He was a keen 
cricketer, however, and in his last year won the 
prize bat for the best average during the term. 
He continued his violin lessons, while at Isle- 
worth, with a Mr. Deichmann and had special 
permission to join an amateur orchestra, con- 
ducted by a Mr. Sommers, which rehearsed at 
Chiswick once a week. At this time, he was 
confirmed by the Bishop of London, and he 
recalls the fact that he was seized with an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter just before his turn came 
to receive the laying-on of hands. It had been 
decided that Frederick should enter his father’s 
business—which dealt with wool imported from 
Australia—and on leaving Spring Grove he 
returned to Bradford and took his place in the 
office. ‘The work proved most uncongenial to 
him and the lack of any intellectual or artistic 
life in Bradford depressed him greatly. 


1 See Maurice Hewlett, ‘‘ The Gods in the Schoolhouse ” 
(English Review : December, 1912.) 
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After a few months, his father arranged that 
he should go to Chemnitz, in Saxony, as a 
volontaire in the big manufacturing firm of 
Wilhelm Vogel. The firm derived scant benefit 
from his services, nor did his knowledge of business 
methods perceptibly increase. But the free life 
in the German town proved delightful after the 
dull monotony of Bradford. There was a good 
theatre in Chemnitz where opera was performed 
as well as drama; and there were excellent 
orchestral concerts every week. Violin lessons 
were continued with Hans Sitt, who was later on 
to become Delius’s violin-master at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, and time was found to visit 
Dresden, where the young musician was greatly 
impressed by a performance of Carl Goldmark’s 
Kénigin von Saba, and Berlin, where he heard 
for the first time Die Meistersinger—a far 
greater revelation. He returned to Bradford in 
the spring of 1881, but before many weeks had 
passed he persuaded his father to send him to 
Sweden on business connected with the firm. 
So, on June 1st, he embarked at Hull, on a 
steamship bound for Gothenburg. This first 
visit to Scandinavia was a great event in his life, 
and the affection he developed for these northern 
countries and their people—heightened by his 
subsequent friendship with some of their greatest 
men—has led him to spend some weeks of every 
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year there ever since. After a few days at 
Gothenburg, he went to Norrképing, where 
business was to be transacted, and there he suc- 
ceeded in getting so many orders for the firm 
that his father was surprised and delighted at the 
apparent blossoming of his commercial abilities. 
Owing, no doubt, to his youth and to the in- 
genuous charm of his personality, he was well 
received wherever he went, and orders poured 
in for the firm. 

When he reached Stockholm, he quite aband- 
oned himself to enjoyment of the lovely sur- 
roundings and the gay life of the city ; and what 
with supper-parties, excursions by land and 
water, picnics, impromptu concerts in the open 
air, and above all the entrancingly lovely summer 
nights, business receded far into the background, 
and Stockholm seemed like Paradise after dingy 
Bradford, with its third-rate theatre and sordid 
amusements. So business was completely for- 
gotten for a while, and an extended tour in 
Norway, ending up at Bergen and in no way con- 
nected with the buying and selling of wool, was 
the cause of considerable friction with the family, 
when the truant returned to England in the 
autumn. But, in consideration of services in- 
dubitably rendered at Norrkoping and elsewhere, 
he was forgiven, and a short while afterwards 
we find him with another agent of the firm at 
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Saint-Etienne, near Lyons. This proved a dull 
town, with very little going on and no music 
to be heard. Boredom became quite intolerable 
and in the following February Delius paid a visit 
to the Riviera, where he remained for six weeks 
until recalled to Saint-Etienne by a peremptory 
telegram from his father. An extraordinary run 
of luck at Monte Carlo added considerably to 
his enjoyment of this illicit holiday. Soon 
afterwards, his father sent him off to Scandinavia 
on a second business expedition, which, from a 
commercial point of view, was a most dismal 
failure, though two months were spent very 
pleasantly in exploring the many beauties of the 
two countries. By this time, he had thoroughly 
made up his mind that business was not his 
vocation. But there remained the problem of 
convincing his father of the fact, a task which 
was more difficult than it might have been had 
not the elder son, Ernest, a born wanderer, 
already refused to have anything to do with 
the business and taken himself off to a sheep- 
ranch in New Zealand. It was not simply a 
question of wool or music in Frederick’s case. 
Music as a profession was entirely out of the 
question, to Julius; despite his appreciation of 
the musical ability of others, it seemed as absurd 
for one of his sons to imagine that he could 
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become a musician as to announce his intention 
of travelling to the moon. 

To such people—and they constitute a vast 
majority—music, and every other art, is a pleasur- 
able luxury; it is impossible for them to con- 
ceive it as being a necessary constituent of life 
For them it is a relaxation, a relief from the 
worries of serious business, essentially a thing of 
leisure hours. It is impossible to convince them 
that artistic talent cannot be cultivated to the 
fullest extent in the spare time that remains 
after the really important affairs of the day 
are over. 

In the autumn of 1882, Fred was sent to 
Manchester to another firm, in the forlorn hope 
that he might there develop a more serious 
interest in the work. But Manchester, though 
a more agreeable place than Bradford, did not 
heighten his taste for a commercial career. A 
trip to Paris ‘‘on business” in the following 
year proved as abortive as the second excursion 
to Scandinavia—and indeed one is inclined to 
marvel at the long endurance of Julius’s touching 
faith in his son’s commercial activities. After 
this, Fred announced that he had definitely 
finished with the business and there ensued one 
of those painful family conflicts which are recorded 
with such monotonous iteration in the bio- 
graphies of artists. "This unpleasant state of 
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affairs persisted throughout the winter. The 
elder Delius was resolved that his son should 
remain in the business; and no nonsense about 
it. The son was determined to escape at almost 
any price from the artistically chilling atmosphere 
of the north of England—where the condition 
of music was very different forty years ago from 
what it is to-day. If it were out of the question 
that he should be allowed to devote himself 
exclusively to music, it ought, he reflected, at 
least to be possible to effect a compromise that 
would secure him an environment and conditions 
of life which would not prevent or hinder over- 
much the development of his musical abilities. 
He felt instinctively that, in the right surround- 
ings, his soul would expand like a flower in the 
sun. Meanwhile, in great dejection of spirit, 
he spent whole days in the library, poring over 
maps and books of travel, for his Rezselust had 
awakened again. ‘There was in particular an old 
Mappa Mundi, which fascinated him, for it 
seemed still to be full of the glamour associated 
with the voyages of the first explorers of far- 
distant countries. The Florida peninsula was 
always catching his eye ; it seemed to be a country 
where the wild luxuriance of Nature, in one of 
her most extravagant moods, could be enjoyed 
in solitude without officious interference on the 
part of human kind. And so, one day, after a 
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more than usually violent scene with his father, 
it dawned upon him that orange-growing in 
Florida was his true vocation. His father, though 
he did not immediately acquiesce in this new 
proposition, was no doubt secretly relieved to 
find that the horrid notion of becoming a musician 
had been, for the time at any rate, abandoned ; 
and after what seemed an interminable deal of 
discussion, hesitation and delay, it was finally 
settled that Fred should emigrate to Florida 
as an orange-planter. Investigations were made, 
letters of introduction procured and in March, 
1884, he left Liverpool on the Cunarder Gallia 
for New York, proceeding thence by steamer 
down the coast to Fernandina in Florida. 

The Solano grove, where Delius settled, was 
an old Spanish plantation of some hundred and 
twenty acres on the edge of virgin forest. There 
was a little wooden house on a bluff, overlooking 
the broad St. John’s River, and there he lived alone 
for three months without seeing a single human 
being, white or black. ‘This was the crucial period 
of his life. Remote from the false culture and 
superficial distractions of modern civilization, he 
was free at last to receive that interior illumina- 
tion which Nature is always ready to give to those 
whose hearts have not been hardened by material- 
ism and external trivialities. It is significant 
that in the lives of almost all great saints and 
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sages, seers and mystics, there has been a period 
of retirement from the world of activity: and 
in this period their eyes have been opened to 
the supersensual world, and they have crossed 
the frontier of the Kingdom of Heaven. It is 
at such times that there comes 


“|. . that blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


It was at this time that Delius first saw clearly 
where his life’s work lay. His vision was no longer 
blurred by the artificialities of modern life. In 
his solitary communion with Nature he had found 
himself and realized that he could trust his own 
intuition against others’ reason. He was, however, 
rash enough to write triumphantly to his father 
and tell him that he had now quite definitely 
made up his mind to devote himself wholly to 
music. ‘This announcement was interpreted by 
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the old man as another change of front on 
the part of the young scapegrace, who never 
seemed to be of the same mind for more than 
a few months together, nor able to stick to any 
work he put his hand to. The result was that 
the orange-grove was promptly purchased out- 
right with a view to preventing further vacillation. 
Sundry negroes were then requisitioned to attend 
to the oranges, while the young owner of the 
plantation continued to revel in the natural 
beauties of his surroundings, which were of no 
mean order. Palm trees abounded, and in the 
forest there were immense magnolias, forty or 
fifty feet high, whose heavy fragrance, mingled 
with that of the orange blossom, floated across 
the river, so that one could sniff it in mid-stream 
more than two miles from either bank. The 
Shaddock—or grape-fruit—grew wild, and quan- 
tities of the fruit lay rotting under the trees. On 
the higher ground were dense pine-woods, and 
in the swamps and marshes, which extended for 
many miles away to the west, grew the hibiscus, 
yellow-bell jasmine and trumpet-flowers in wild 
profusion. And there was no lack of excitement 
in the daily round. There were the rattlesnakes 
which, in the early autumn when they become 
blind and slough their skins, wander up country 
from the low-lying ground and will strike at 
anything that crosses their path. 
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One evening, when Delius and his negro 
servant were out in quest of quails the nigger 
suddenly seized his master by the arm and jerked 
him backwards with such violence that his gun 
went off in the air; he had been on the point 
of stepping on an enormous rattlesnake, five or 
six feet in length. Then, there were the alli- 
gators. They lived in the creeks and swamps 
adjoining the river and were hunted by three 
men in a boat in the following manner. One 
man had the gun, another a strong rope, while 
the third paddled the boat along, very silently. 
The man with a gun had a lantern fastened on 
the top of his head, which acted as a searchlight. 
The alligator is generally discovered by his eyes, 
which gleam out of the darkness like two big 
blood-red rubies. He seems to be fascinated, 
unable to move when the glare of the lantern 
is turned upon him, and you can sometimes 
approach within ten yards of him before firing. 
It is, in most cases, necessary to get very close 
to him, for the eye is the spot to aim at—unless 
his mouth happens to be open, which is an 
unlikely contingency. The boat must always 
be kept towards the head of the beast, because 
he can swamp you with one whisk of his powerful 
tail; and the man with the rope must lasso the 
alligator as soon as he is shot, or the body will 
sink like a stone. Delius’s best alligator was no 
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less than seven yards long, but an attack of 
malaria, caught through sitting out late at night 
in the marshes, compelled him to abandon the 
sport. 

At this time, Delius had already composed one 
or two little pieces, but his efforts at expressing 
himself in music had hardly progressed beyond 
the stage of improvisation. Now that he had 
determined to devote himself seriously to the 
study of music, he felt the necessity of having 
a piano. So, when he went down the river to 
the town of Jacksonville, to transact some 
business connected with the purchase of his estate, 
he paid a visit to the music-store of Meredy and 
Payne, to negotiate the hire of an instrument. 
Now, it happened that while he was trying one 
of the pianos that were offered to him there 
passed by the open door of the shop an individual, 
who was so struck by the beauty of the sounds 
proceeding from inside that he came in and 
begged to be made acquainted with the young 
man who was playing. ‘This individual was 
Thomas F. Ward, organist of the Jesuit Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul in Brooklyn, the son of 
a Spanish priest and an Irish kitchen-maid. He 
was inclined to consumption and had been sent 
by the Fathers of his church to the South, in the 
hope of restoring his health. It was a romantic 
encounter. A lively sympathy between the two 

Cc 
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musicians led to their returning together to the 
orange grove, with the piano. Ward was an 
excellent musician, some nine years older than 
Delius, and it is not too much to say that the 
whole of Delius’s technical equipment is derived 
from the instruction he received from Ward 
in the course of his six months’ sojourn on the 
plantation. The young composer developed 
very rapidly. He worked with a demoniacal 
energy and in a short time he had as good a 
knowledge of musical technique as the average 
student at the institutions acquires in the course 
of two or three years. In his teaching, Ward 
wisely confined himself to counterpoint, seeing 
that his pupil’s natural instincts had already 
provided him with a finer sense of harmony 
than could ever be gained from text-books and 
treatises. 

Delius still maintains that harmony is a thing 
of instinct alone; harmony came naturally to 
him when he was a little boy and his harmonic 
sense developed naturally in his early manhood, 
so that, when he came later on to study what is 
falsely called the science of harmony at Leipzig, 
he found it narrow, mechanical and unreasonable. 
Counterpoint is the basis of the flow, the move- 
ment, the rhythm—in the proper sense, meaning 
the interdependence and balance of parts as 
movement in their relation to the whole—in 
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music. Harmony, like Beauty, is little more than 
the successful event of clear thinking in sound. 
It is a result rather than a process of expression. 
And yet it is difficult for us, at the present day, 
to realize that up to the close of the sixteenth 
century, when what is known as the polyphonic 
period of music came to an end, the vertical 
relation of two or more voices—that is to say, 
the sum total of sound obtained by dropping 
an imaginary perpendicular across two or more 
lines of melody and thus arresting their flow— 
was an aspect of music that was never considered 
per se. The concept of chords as such had not 
yet developed. There are many pages of Pales- 
trina, for example, which seem to us to consist 
of simple sequences of chords; but Palestrina 
wrote these passages as independent melodies in 
an ordered interrelation, from which their 
harmony or fitting-together naturally resulted. 
The Middle Ages, of course, were no less pro- 
lific of theorists who attempted to lay down 
definite laws, which should govern this inter- 
relation, than succeeding centuries have been. 
But we must not forget that performance has 
always preceded theory in music; and to regard 
harmony as a natural instinct, in Western peoples, 
would enable us to realize more clearly than we 
do at present how the composers of the poly- 
phonic period contrived to write what we regard 
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as harmony before the concept of harmony? as 
such had defined itself in the human mind. This 
view of harmony as an instinct is corroborated 
by the fact that harmony was undoubtedly 
practised by the musically uncultured long before 
it made its appearance, even as a contrapuntal 
derivative, in any written compositions or treatises 
that have come down to us. We know, for 
example, that the country-folk in Wales and in 
Northumbria were heard singing in many parts 
as early as the twelfth century. 

Delius speaks with admiration of the musical 
instincts of the negroes, who worked on his 
plantation. One of them possessed the astonish- 
ing faculty of whistling passages in thirds, and 
all took a keen delight in singing. It is unlikely 
that any of them had ever heard any music 
other than their own traditional songs, yet when 
these were sung in chorus inner parts would be 
improvised with extraordinary taste and skill. 
Their harmony was not that of the hymn-book— 
with which such negro melodies as have been 
published are almost invariably associated—but 

1 The improvement and increasing use of keyboard instru- 
ments which enabled one man to perform music that had 
previously necessitated three or four separate voices, doubtless 
played a great part in developing the concept of harmony, 
viewed as sequence-of-chords in the late sixteenth century ; 


and the faculty of improvisation has since greatly stimulated 
the growth of a definitely harmonic sense. 
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something far more rich and strange which 
aroused the enthusiasm of Delius and baffled 
Tom Ward’s attempts to analyse it by any 
methods known to the theorists. 

The only musical treatise read by Delius at 
this time was that of Berlioz on the orchestra ; 
but that is more like a romance than a text-book, 
and, although the list of possible shakes on the 
bassoon may be out of date, it is still one of the 
most suggestive and inspiring volumes that can 
fall into the hands of a young musician. ‘Though 
Delius learned much that was valuable from 
Ward’s precept, he learned even more from his 
admirable performance of the great masters— 
especially Bach, of whom his knowledge equalled 
his love—on the piano at the plantation and on 
the organ of a Roman Catholic church in Jackson- 
ville, which was occasionally visited for this 
purpose. After a while, however, Delius began 
to feel the need of a more specifically musical 
environment. He wanted to hear more music, 
to mix with other composers and exchange ideas 
with them; and he felt—mistakenly enough as 
he afterwards realized—that there were pro- 
fessors in Germany who could teach him more 
of musical technique than the admirable Ward, 
whose modesty in respect of his own attainments 
probably fostered this erroneous notion. So he 
wrote again to his father, begging for permission 
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to leave the plantation—for a little while, at any 
rate—and go to Leipzig to study composition 
at the Conservatorium. This request met with 
a flat refusal, but the musician had made up 
his mind that, father or no father, he would 
somehow contrive to get to Germany. At this 
point, Providence again stepped in in the form 
of his elder brother who arrived suddenly from 
Australia and agreed to take over the estate. He 
left it soon afterwards, as abruptly as he had come, 
and was next heard of in Sumatra. 

The immediate problem which confronted the 
younger Delius was to secure financial independ- 
ence. He left the Solano grove in August, 1885, 
and went to Jacksonville, where, with the assist- 
ance of Ward, he set up as a music-teacher, 
and managed to add to his slender resources by 
singing in the choir at the local Synagogue, and, 
on occasions, playing the organ. After six weeks 
of this not very profitable employment, a friend 
drew his attention to a newspaper advertisement 
of a certain Professor Ruckert of Danville, 
Virginia, who wanted a music-master for his 
two daughters. ‘There was apparently no capable 
musician in Danville, and the terms of engagement 
were that the applicant should receive free board 
and lodging in return for instructing the young 
ladies and that the Professor would do his utmost 
to secure him other pupils in the neighbourhood. 
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Delius applied for the post, and backed by 
glowing testimonials from Ward and the Chief 
Rabbi of Jacksonville,+ obtained it. The distance 
from Jacksonville to Danville is more than five 
hundred miles, and Delius had barely enough 
money for the journey. But he took a steamer 
up the coast as far as Charlestown (South Carolina) 
and proceeded thence by train to Danville, 
where he arrived in the middle of the night, 
with but one dollar in his pocket. ‘The Professor 
was at the station to meet him, a gaunt figure 
with a carrot-red goatee, veritable incarnation of 
the cartoonist’s Uncle Sam. In the matter of 
pupils he had been as good as his word, for he 
had already secured several, and next morning 
there appeared in the local newspaper a flamboyant 
advertisement, which heralded the arrival of 
* Professor ” Delius, the eminent violinist and 
composer, and ended a long panegyric of his 
artistic virtues by expressing a hope that the 
folk of Danville would avail themselves of this 
unparalleled opportunity to become initiated into 
the mysteries of the violin, piano, harmony, 
counterpoint, form, etc. etc. “ Professor” 
Delius did not belie the reputation thus thrust 
upon him. He was indeed at this time a very 
capable violinist—shortly after his arrival in 


1 A piece of astonishing altruism, seeing that Delius has 
no Jewish blood. 
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Danville, he performed the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto with conspicuous success at a concert 
given by the Young Ladies’ Baptist College— 
and on the piano he had developed, all untaught, 
a very efficient technique of his own, which was 
destroyed at Leipzig when it became necessary 
for him to learn the orthodox technique of 
piano-playing. 

Life at Danville passed pleasantly enough. His 
pupils consisted chiefly of the daughters of wealthy 
tobacco-planters, and in a short time he had made 
quite a respectable sum of money and achieved 
great popularity. Meanwhile, his parents, who had 
had no news of him since he left the plantation 
in the preceding year, became alarmed at his 
prolonged silence, and caused inquiries to be 
made about him in Jacksonville, whence they 
learned he had long since disappeared. ‘This 
period of anxiety seems to have convinced them 
that he was in earnest in his resolve to become 
a musician and, as soon as his whereabouts had 
been discovered, his mother wrote begging him 
to come home and telling him that his father 
had relented and that he would be allowed to 
go to Leipzig as he desired. Danville was loath 
to lose him, but he was not slow to grasp his 
long-desired opportunity. He reached New York 
about the middle of June, and after spending 
ten days on Long Island with an old Isleworth 
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friend, sailed for Liverpool in the Aurania, 
making the acquaintance of David Bispham on 
the voyage. 

By the beginning of August, he was established 
in Leipzig, in one small room on the top story 
of a house in Harcourtstrasse—cimex lectularius 
caused him to beat a hasty retreat from his first 
lodging. Here he seemed to be in the very 
centre of musical activity. He entered the 
Conservatorium as a student (it was then in the 
old building in the Neumarkt, though the new 
one near the Gewandhaus was opened shortly 
afterwards) and attended the classes of Hans Sitt, 
Reinecke, whom he remembers as a beautiful 
Mozart player and a cultured musician despite 
the limitations of his taste, and Jadassohn, who 
was neither a beautiful player nor a cultured 
musician. Among his fellow-students were 
Edouard Schilsky, who was regarded everywhere 
as the rising genius; Percy Pitt and Ernest 
Hutcheson: and Robin Legge, though not a 
student at the Conservatorium, was resident in 
the city. During this first year at Leipzig, 
Delius, like many another student, intoxicated 
with his own enthusiasm, thought of little else 
but music; all his days and a good part of his 
nights were spent in hearing music, writing music, 
playing music and talking music. 

There were the Wagner performances at the 
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opera-house, where Nikisch and Mahler shared 
the task of conducting. After a Tristan per- 
formance at the opera, the students were usually 
in no mood to attend a counterpoint lecture at 
the Conservatorium at eight o’clock the next 
morning; and it was one of Reinecke’s little 
jokes, when he came into the lecture hall and 
faced a solitary student, to exclaim: “Es ist 
wohl wieder Yristan gewesen!” ‘Then there 
were the orchestral concerts at the Gewandhaus, 
where, during Delius’s student-days, Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky conducted performances of their 
own works, and the chamber concerts at the 
Kammermusiksaal, where the fine performances 
of the Brodsky quartet taught Delius to appreciate 
the later quartets of Beethoven. It was here, 
too, that he first met Busoni, who had come to 
Leipzig for the first performance of one of his 
string quartets. His visit coincided with that 
of ‘Tchaikovsky, and Delius recalls Tchaikovsky’s 
irritation at the “ classicality ” of Busoni’s work. 
In the summer of 1887, Delius went for a solitary 
walking-tour in the south of Norway, and in the 
following autumn—having by this time a very 
good knowledge of the Norwegian language— 
he made the acquaintance of several Scandinavian 
musicians in Germany. He spent much of his 
leisure hours in the company of Christian Sinding, 
and when Grieg arrived towards the end of the 
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year the three became almost inseparable com- 
panions. 

The influence that Grieg had already exercised 
on the susceptibilities of Delius through his 
music was greatly enhanced by his lovable 
personality ; a lasting intimacy sprang up be- 
tween the two composers, and when Grieg died, 
twenty years later, Delius felt that he had lost 
his best friend. On Christmas Eve, 1887, Grieg 
gave a party, to which Sinding, Halvorsen and 
Delius were invited. Each had brought with 
him a new composition, which was to be played 
and criticized by the company after supper— 
Delius’s work was a Schlittenfahrt for orchestra— 
but the good cheer and general festivity of the 
occasion prevented the realization of this pro- 
ject. 

It was in the early spring of 1888 that Delius 
first heard one his compositions performed. 
This was an orchestral suite entitled Florida. 
For a large barrel of beer the services of an excel- 
lent orchestra of sixty performers were secured ; 
the players assembled in the large hall of the 
Restaurant Rosenthal early in the morning, and 
under Hans Sitt’s direction rehearsed the work 
for nearly two hours. Sinding and Grieg, who 
comprised the audience, expressed their admira- 
tion for the work in the warmest terms. Soon 
afterwards, Delius accompanied Grieg to London, 
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where the latter was due to give some concerts 
at St. James’s Hall. Delius pére was also in 
London, and seized the opportunity of pointing 
out to his son the futility of wasting more time 
and money on the pursuit of music. Where, he 
would like to know, were the results of his eighteen 
months in Leipzig? What had he to show for 
them? Exactly what it was that the old man 
expected to be shown, or what kind of results 
would have appeased his anger, it is a little 
dificult to know. But, fortunately, Grieg was 
at hand, and he was already something of a 
celebrity ; a little dinner-party at the Hotel 
Metropole was arranged and Grieg’s whole- 
hearted praise of his son’s ability could not fail 
to soften the old man’s heart. Had it not been 
for this generous and kindly intervention on the 
part of Grieg, Delius’s allowance—slender enough 
at all times, considering the wealth of his father 
—would probably have been cut off and the 
composer on the threshold of his career would 
have had no choice but to return to Bradford 
and the office stool. 

The meanness of Delius’s father was, however, 
atoned for by the generosity of his Uncle Theo- 
dore, who had developed a great liking for his 
musical nephew. Delius spent the summer of 
1888 with his uncle in Paris, and later in the year 
took a small cottage in Ville d’Avray, close to 
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the lake. In the following spring, he moved to 
Croissy, a village on the Seine, where he remained 
a year and a half, at the end of which time he 
settled down in Paris in a pleasant flat in the 
neighbourhood of the Lion de Belfort (33 Rue 
Ducouedic) which he occupied for more than 
six years. Unlike the majority of young artists, 
Delius did not come to Paris to develop and 
indulge an abnormal taste for absinth, venery 
or sartorial eccentricities. He led a very quiet 
life and got through a prodigious amount of 
work. ‘Three operas, a string quartet, a sonata 
for violin and piano, two orchestral works as 
well as a large number of songs and smaller pieces 
date from this period. He was technically 
proficient and sure of his own imaginative powers. 
But his admirable faculty of self-criticism did 
not allow him the luxury of mistaking the 
exuberance that comes with the first conscious- 
ness of creative ability, well equipped for its 
executive task, for a complete and absolute 
manifestation of mature genius; and, with the 
exception of a few of the songs, scarcely any of 
the compositions of this period have been 
published or indeed performed—though many 
musical reputations of the present generation 
have grown up ona far less worthy foundation. 

Delius did not associate himself with musical 
circles in Paris: in fact, he rather avoided them, 
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though a few of the younger French composers 
were among his acquaintances. Florent Schmitt 
and Ravel, in particular, knew and admired his 
work at this time; Schmitt made the piano 
transcriptions of his first two operas Irmelin and 
The Magic Fountain in 1893, and Ravel performed 
the same office for Margot-la-Rouge some years 
later. But it was among the painters and literary 
men rather than the musicians that Delius found 
kindred spirits and true friends, chiefest and 
best of whom was Jelka Rosen, who became his 
wife and, with her unfailing sympathy and 
devotion, allied to materially practical as well 
as great artistic and literary abilities, has ever 
proved an ideal companion and helpmate to 
him. Of the rest, particular mention must be 
made of August Strindberg, Paul Gauguin, and 
Dr. Encausse—better known under his pen-name 
of “ Papus ”—with whom Delius collaborated 
in a curious little pamphlet entitled “‘ Anatomie 
et physiologie de l’orchestre ” (Chamuel: 1894).? 


1 Of the older generation of composers, André Messager, 
whom he frequently met at his Uncle Theodore’s house, used 
to express his liking for Delius’s fairy opera Irmelin in the most 
cordial manner. 

@ Long since out of print and now quite unprocurable. 
Delius is inclined to regard it as a youthful indiscretion, but 
it is very favourably referred to in Paul Gilson’s “Le tutti 
orchestral.” I have unfortunately not been able to see a copy 
of this pamphlet. 
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“T met Strindberg,” writes Delius, “at the 
studio of Ida Eriksen, a Swedish sculptress 
married to William Mollard, a Franco-Norwegian 
composer. Later on I saw him quite frequently 
at the crémerie of the Mére Charlotte, in the Rue 
de la Grande Chaumiére (Montparnasse) where 
artists received unlimited credit. Paintings were 
sometimes accepted in lieu of payment and at 
one period six or seven magnificent Gauguins 
were to be seen on the walls. It was a little 
place of the utmost simplicity, where hardly 
ten people could sit down at a time and where 
one’s meal generally cost one franc, or one 
franc fifty, including coffee. Strindberg lived 
in a pension de famille just opposite, at No. 12. 
Among the habitués of the Mére Charlotte at 
that time were Strindberg, Gauguin, Mucha, 
a Czech designer of decorations and affiches, 
Leclerc, a poet, a Polish painter named Slivinsky, 
the maitre de ballet from the Folies-Bergéres— 
also a Czech—and myself. I lived at Montrouge 
and generally took my meals at home, but I 
occasionally lunched or dined at the crémerie to 
meet Gauguin and Strindberg. Or I would 
sometimes fetch Strindberg for a walk in the 
afternoon and we would go through the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens and around the Panthéon, up 
the Boulevard Raspail and down the Boulevard 
St Michel, turning down the Boulevard St 
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Germain towards St Germain des Prés, then up 
through the Rue de Tournon, the Galeries de 
VOdéon and back through the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Another favourite walk of ours was 
to the Jardin des Plantes. Strindberg was 
greatly interested in monkeys, and had a theory 
that the gorilla was descended from the union 
of a shipwrecked sailor and a female monkey. 
He was also occupied with alchemy at that time 
and claimed to have extracted gold from earth 
which he had collected in the Cimitiére Mont- 
parnasse. He showed me pebbles entirely coated 
with the precious metal and asked me to have 
one of these samples analysed by an eminent 
chemist of my acquaintance. My friend examined 
it and found it to be covered with pure gold. 
He was hugely interested and expressed the 
desire to make Strindberg’s acquaintance. So I 
arranged a meeting in my rooms for a certain 
Wednesday afternoon at three o’clock. My friend 
arrived quite punctually, but we waited an 
hour in vain for Strindberg. At a quarter past 
four a telegram arrived, bearing these words: 
‘I feel that the time has not yet come for me to 
disclose my discovery—Strindberg.’ The scientist 
went away very disappointed, saying to me: 
‘ Je crains que votre ami est un farceur.’ Another 
day Strindberg told me that he had discovered 
a way of making iodine at half the usual cost, 
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and that he had inspired an article in the Temps 
about this new method. The article created 
an immense sensation, especially in Hamburg, 
where iodine seemed to be almost monopolized, 
for in one day iodine dropped forty points on 
the Hamburg Exchange. Unfortunately nothing 
more was ever heard of this affair. Shortly after 
Paul Verlaine had died, Strindberg showed me 
a large photograph of the poet on his death-bed 
and asked me what I saw on it. I answered 
candidly that I saw Verlaine lying on his back, 
under rather a thick eiderdown, only his head 
and beard being visible; and a pillow that had 
fallen on the floor and was lying there rather 
crunched up. Strindberg, however, asked me, 
did I not see the huge animal lying on Verlaine’s 
stomach and the imp crouching on the floor? 
At the time, I could never really make out whether 
he was quite sincere or merely trying to mystify 
me. However, I may say that I believed implicitly 
in his scientific discoveries at that time. He 
had such a convincing way of explaining them 
and was certainly very ambitious to be an inventor. 
When Roéntgen rays had just been discovered 
and first began to be talked about, he confided 
to me one afternoon over an absinth at the Café 
Closerie des Lilas that he himself had discovered 
them ten years ago. His interest in spiritualism 
caused Leclerc and me to play a trick on him. 
D 
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I asked them both to my rooms one evening, and 
after dinner we had a séance of table-rapping. 
The lights were turned down and we joined 
hands round a small table. After ten minutes’ 
ominous silence, the table began to rap and 
Leclerc asked it what message the spirits had 
for us. The first letter rapped out was M, and 
with each letter Strindberg’s interest and excite- 
ment seemed to increase, until the momentous 
word MERDE had been spelled in its entirety. 
I do not think he ever quite forgave us for this. 
It was at this time that Strindberg wrote his 
Sylva Syluarum. He was extraordinarily super- 
stitious, and often in the course of our walks 
he would suddenly refuse to go up a certain 
street on the pretext that some accident or 
misfortune was awaiting him there. He was 
constantly imagining that attempts were being 
made to assassinate him by occult or other means. 
On one occasion Edvard Munch, the Norwegian 
painter, and I, called on him at his rooms in the 
Rue d’Arras. He was poring over his retorts, 
stirring strange and evil-smelling liquids, and 
after chatting for five or ten minutes we left 
him in a most friendly manner. Next day Munch 
received a post card from him: ‘ Your attempt 
to assassinate me by the method has failed. 
Tak for sidst?; and when Przbechevsky and 


1 For Strindberg’s own account, see his Jn ferno. 
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his wife, old friends of Strindberg’s, arrived in 
Paris, he confided to me that they had only come 
to kill him. Several of us would often foregather 
at night in Mollard’s studio, and when we left, 
our host would accompany us downstairs in 
order to empty their boite a ordures and give 
their dog a little fresh air and exercise. Strindberg 
had been great friends with this couple and had 
been taking his meals with them for a couple of 
months at least. It appears that he was there 
alone one night, it was getting late and they were 
evidently very tired when the hostess suggested 
“sinous descendions la boite a ordures,’ a ceremony 
which had become quite a well-known institution. 
Strindberg went down with them and said good 
night in his usual friendly way; but he never 
entered their house again, having taken the 
allusion to the boite a ordures as a personal insult 
to himself. Shortly after Munch’s supposed 
attempt on his life, | went away to Norway and 
on returning heard that Strindberg had left 
Paris for Sweden. I never saw him again.” 
Gauguin had returned from ‘Tahiti on what 
was to prove his last visit to Paris and had taken 
a studio in the Rue Vercingetorix. His genius 
was quite unrecognized save by a little group of 
his intimate friends, and the exhibition of the 
paintings he had brought back with him from 
the South Seas in 1893 attracted little attention 
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and few buyers. Delius, who had just received 
a small legacy at this time, gave him 500 francs 
(approximately £20) for the large “‘ Nevermore ” 
(which Gauguin referred to in a letter written 
some years later as one of his best works) and 
this sum—paltry though it seems when we con- 
sider that the present value of the picture is 
about a hundred times as much—was considered 
generous, and indeed was considerably in excess 
of what Gauguin would have asked for the work. 
The legacy which made this purchase possible 
had been bequeathed by the good Uncle Theo- 
dore, who in the year before his death had secured 
the first public performance of one of his nephew’s 
works. This was an orchestral work Sur les cimes + 
(inspired by Ibsen’s poem Paa vidderne), which 
was performed at Monte Carlo in the winter of 
1893. It was about this time that Delius’s 
second opera The Magic Fountain—a three-act 
work for which he wrote the text himself—was 
accepted by Eduard Lassen for production at 
the opera-house at Weimar. ‘The parts were 
copied, the text was translated into German, and 
preparations for the performance were actually 
being made when the composer began to have 
misgivings about the value of his work. Perhaps 
he felt, like Strindberg, that the time had not 


1 This work should be distinguished from the earlier Paa 
vidderne which was based upon quite different musical material 
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come to disclose his discoveries to the world, for 
he withdrew the opera and the proposed per- 
formance never took place. Such stringent self- 
criticism, born of the resolve to give out to the 
world nothing short of the best of which one feels 
oneself potentially capable, is rare indeed amongst 
musicians. It is not every day that a chance of 
seeing one’s works mounted at a first-rate opera- 
house comes along, and to have resisted the 
temptation for the sake of self-critical scruples 
implies a degree of artistic conscientiousness 
which it would be hard to excel. Acquaintance- 
ship with Bergliot Bjérnsen who was studying 
with Mme Marchesi in Paris brought Delius 
an invitation from her father, Bjdrnesterne 
Bjérnsen, the poet and dramatist, with whom 
he spent a summer at Anlestad in Gausdal 
(Norway). Soon afterwards he met Knut Ham- 
sun and Gunnar Heiberg in Paris, and at the 
latter’s invitation composed some incidental 
music for his play Folkeraadet—< Parliament ”— 
which was produced at Christiania in the autumn 
of 1897. The spring of the year found Delius 
back on his estate in Florida, which had never 
been disposed of, in the company of Halfdan 
Jebe, a Norwegian violinist and vagabond in the 
literal sense of the word; and it was during this 
holiday that he made the first sketches of his 
Piano Concerto. But he returned to Europe 
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in time to attend the rehearsals of Folkeraadet. 
The play is a satire on the platform-patriotism 
of politicians. The country being threatened 
with invasion, it is decided that all the members 
of parliament shall personally take arms in its 
defence. With much bombast and heroic postur- 
ing they sally forth, but a political dissension 
arises and the swords that should have been 
directed against the enemy are turned by the 
warriors against each other. In the meanwhile, 
the enemy has been put to flight by a well-timed 
explosion of dynamite, effected single-handed 
by an hotel waiter. The discovery of the parlia- 
mentary corpses leads to a supposition that the 
noble fellows have perished in their country’s 
cause, and preparations are made for a public 
funeral of great splendour. But when the true 
facts of the “victory” become known, the 
funereal mood gives place to one of cynical merry- 
making and the waiter is carried through the 
streets in triumph. 

The play, naturally, met with a mixed recep- 
tion, especial fury being aroused by Delius’s 
satirical metamorphosis of the Norwegian national 
anthem. One outraged patriot even went so 
far as to fire off a blank cartridge at the conductor 
of the orchestra at a subsequent performance 
by way of protest; and this incident caused 
Delius to be turned out of his hotel. The play 
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enjoyed a succés de scandale; the theatre was 
sold out every night for six weeks and controversy 
waxed hot and strong. Delius sought refuge at 
the Grand Hotel, where every evening at six 
o’clock Ibsen was to be seen sipping his vesperal 
whisky. ‘The aged dramatist was much intrigued 
by the controversy and not a little amused, for 
he said to Delius: ‘‘ We’re only barbarians up 
here in the north.” Finally, the students of 
the University held a solemn debate on the 
matter, “‘ and after due consideration, decided 
that the musical expression of Norwegian patri- 
otism had not been in any sense ill-used.” So 
Delius was acquitted and Ibsen expressed his 
satisfaction “that the Norwegian students had 
not disgraced themselves.” 

In the meanwhile, Delius scores had been 
travelling about Germany from one Kafell- 
meister to another. They were generally returned 
with a letter pointing out that they were technic- 
ally unplayable; but oneconductor merely inserted 
a slip bearing the laconic inscription: optisch 
unmiglich— optically impossible,” or, to put it 
more briefly, unreadable. There was, however, 
a conductor in Elberfeld whose eyesight and 
musical discernment were equal to the task of 
appreciating the remarkable qualities displayed 
in these scores. ‘This was Dr. Hans Haym who 
gave practical proof of his appreciation by per- 
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forming the Fantasy-Overture, Over the hills 
and far away, at a concert of the Elberfelder 
Concert-Gesellschaft in November, 1897. One 
is astonished to find that protests were made 
against the inclusion in the Society’s programmes 
of a work of so “ revolutionary” a nature; for 
the overture is orthodox enough in form and its 
harmonic scheme contains nothing that one 
might imagine would seem unusual to ears well 
accustomed—as those of the Elberfeld audience 
were in 1897—to Wagner and the earlier tone- 
poems of Richard Strauss.1 But if the work 
offended sundry members of the town council— 
who, it is said, threatened to dismiss Dr. Haym 
from his position if he repeated the offence, 
which he did, in an aggravated form, though 
happily with impunity, when he produced the 
Nocturne Paris some years later—it served as 
Delius’s introduction to Professor Julius Buths, 
of Diisseldorf, who became and remained until 
his death an enthusiastic admirer and propagator 
of Delius’s music. ‘This occasion served also to 
bring Delius into contact with Alfred Hertz— 
then conductor of the Elberfeld opera-house. 
The following year was spent chiefly in Paris, 
1 In rg1z I heard a German audience hiss lustily after 
a performance of Debussy’s Jbéria ; and the fact that works 
by Saint-Saéns, Gounod and César Franck were well received 


on the same occasion proves the demonstration to have been 
prompted by musical and not by “ nationalistic ” motives. 
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where, amongst other things, the Nachtlied 
Zarathustras, which now forms the final section 
of 4A Mass of Life, was composed. 

The time had now come when Delius could 
take stock of his achievements with the most 
conscientiously critical eye and find much that 
seemed worthy of the standard he had set himself 
to achieve. He accordingly resolved to give 
a concert of his works in London, not so much 
for the purpose of self-advertisement, which he 
has always avoided, as for the pleasure of hearing 
several of his larger compositions adequately 
rendered, and perhaps partly for the satisfaction 
of finally justifying his musical career in the 
eyes of his croaking relatives by exhibiting the 
“results ” they had so incredulously demanded 
a few years before. ‘The co-operation of Alfred 
Hertz—who in the meanwhile had migrated to 
the Breslau opera~-house—was secured and the 
Kapellmeister embarked with enthusiasm upon the 
difficult task of collecting a scratch chorus and 
orchestra of vast numbers, and coaching recal- 
citrant soloists.1 ‘he chorus was obtained by 
advertisement, all the singers being amateurs 
with the exception of a few men from the Covent 
Garden opera chorus. ‘The orchestra mustered 


1 It was largely on the strength of the success he achieved 
at this concert that Hertz secured his appointment as conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. He is now 
conductor of the San Francisco symphony concerts. 
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ninety-four performers and was led by Delius’s 
old friend Halfdan Jebe, who travelled from 
Norway especially for the purpose. After a 
good deal of rehearsing (in the course of which 
one of the soloists invariably had to sing with 
his fingers in his ears lest he should be distracted 
by the, to him, outlandish and incomprehensible 
sounds proceeding from the orchestra) the follow- 
ing programme was presented on Tuesday evening, 
May 30th, 1899, at the old St. James’s Hall to 
a fairly large and by no means unappreciative 
audience which listened attentively from half- 
past eight until nearly midnight. 


Parr I 


1. Fantasia for orchestra, “‘ Over the hills and far away.” 
2. “ Légende,” for violin and orchestra. 
(Solo violin: Mr. Joun Duwy.) 
3. Third and Fourth movements from Suite for orchestra 
“ Folkeraadet.” 
4. Danish Songs (with orchestral accompaniment). 
“Through long, long years.” 
“* Let springtime come, then.” 
*““ Irmelin Rose.” 
** On the seashore.” 
** Wine roses.” 
(Singer: Mure Curistianne Anpray.) 

5. Symphonic poem for orchestra, “ The Dance goes on.” 
6. “ Mitternachtslied.” (From Nietzsche’s Zarathustra.) 
For baritone solo, men’s chorus and orchestra. 
(Soloist ;: Mr. Douctas Powe t.) 
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Part II 


Excerpts from “ Koanga.” (Opera in 3 acts with a 
prologue and epilogue.) 
I. (a) Prelude to Act III. 
(2) Quintet and Finale of Act I. 


2. Act II. 


(Soloists: Mme Ezra Russert, Miss Titty Koenen, 
Mr. G. A. VanperBeek, Mr. Witt1am LLEwELLyNn 
and Mr. Anprew Brack.) 


The one-man programme was, at that time, 
of far less frequent occurrence than it has since 
become. ‘The concert given two and a half 
years previously by six young British composers 
(Granville Bantock, William Wallace, Arthur 
Hinton, Erskine Allon, Stanley Hawley and 
Reginald Steggall) had proved a sufficiently 
startling event for the London public, and the 
Delius concert must have been far more discon- 
certing. However, the London Press critics, all 
unprepared for the occasion, seeing that not 
a note of Delius had ever been heard in England 
before, save perhaps a few early songs which 
Augeners’ had published, acquitted themselves 
on the whole with far more sanity and sobriety 
of judgment than they have displayed on many 
subsequent occasions—though there were, it is 
true, some displays of the kind of imbecility 
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which has become traditionally associated with 
the appearance of artistic genius. 

The following paragraph from the Sunday Sun 
may be cited as an example: “ It is not easy to 
associate optimism with a composer who takes for a 
subject for musical illustration such a work as ‘ Also 
sprach Zarathustra’ by Friedrich Nietzsche.? 
M. Delius’s music is bizarre and cacophonous to a 
degree almost unapproached. There is nothing 
beautiful in ugliness, though M. Delius evidently 
is not of my way of thinking. The ugliness of 
some of his music is really masterly. Oh! if 
he could be persuaded to look on the brighter 
side of things, to give us music that would cheer 
us, not that which blights us as a March wind 
blights young shoots. If M. Delius may be 
claimed as one of the rising English school of 
composers it is his manifest duty ‘to cheer up.’ 
It is so much more easy to be a pessimist than an 
optimist. His gifts are undeniable. Would that 
some god would give him the gift to see himself 
as I see him. I want to be cheered by music, 


1 For instance : 
** Lust tiefer noch als Herzeleid. 
Weh spricht—Vergeh ! 
Doch alle Lust will Ewigkeit, 
Will tiefe, tiefe Ewigkeit.” (!!) 
The Musical Times described Delius’s work as “a setting 
for baritone solo, male chorus and orchestra of an incoherent 
poem called ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra ’ by Friedrich Nietzsche.” 
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not depressed. Life itself gives one one’s share 
of the blues. Heaven help us if our young com- 
posers are going to assist! On the other hand, 
M. Glazounow is a good deal of an optimist . . .” 
etc. etc. The Times was as hostile to Delius 
on this as on many subsequent occasions. 

The Morning Post, however, was very favour- 
able. A brief report which appeared the next 
morning informed the readers of that journal 
that “the concert did not end until so late an 
hour that we are compelled to postpone our 
remarks concerning works that are far too im- 
portant to be dismissed in a few words.” ‘The 
second notice appeared on June 3rd. “...It 
is long since we have heard so striking a work 
[as The Dance goes on]. The music palpitates 
with excitement and sends the blood tingling 
through one’s veins. It is splendidly graphic and 
intensely engrossing. The Mitternachtslied for 
baritone solo, men’s chorus and orchestra, is 
taken from Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra, 
the work which has inspired one of Richard 
Strauss’s latest symphonic works. Here again 
Mr. Delius shows himself deeply impressive and 
original. He does not shrink from employing 
the strangest and most perilous harmonic pro- 
gressions., . . We have said enough to show 
that in Mr. Delius we recognize a musician of 
very great and noble talent. His music is essen- 
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tially of to-day, or, rather, of to-morrow, which 
is all in its favour. That it may speedily make 
its way is our most earnest wish.” 

The Morning Advertiser was of opinion that 
“Mr. Delius has fully justified his appeal to 
the musical public, that he has shown himself 
to be possessed of genuine, we might also add 
commanding, talent, and that his further 
acquaintance is eminently desirable.” 

The Daily Mail found that “ his music has spirit 
and manliness, imagination and honest feeling.” 

The Westminster Gazette, referring to the 
one-man programme, remarked that “ the prac- 
tice is obviously not without its drawbacks, for 
the composers, even of established position, are 
few whose music is capable of withstanding this 
particular test. But when it brings to light a 
musician of such signal merit as Mr. Delius 
these disadvantages may be cheerfully over- 
looked. Certainly, it may be hoped that enter- 
prising concert managers may no longer allow 
his unquestionable talents to languish unrecog- 
nized. . . . He is a musician not only of promise 
but of achievement... . Mr. Delius himself was 
summoned more than once to acknowledge the 
applause of an appreciative audience.” 

In the Lady we read: “England ought to 
know something about one of the few composers 
of genius she has the good fortune to possess. . . . 
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I have used the word genius—a rash action—but 
I think no one present at the Delius concert 
last week could have had it far from his lips. 
The bold harmonies and complex details dis- 
turbed one at first, but by the end of the concert 
one was convinced that these were not of the 
bizarre affectations of a clever young man, but 
part of an original composer’s great design. 
Mr. Delius’s peculiar gift is the welding of 
apparently irreconcilable musical atoms into an 
exquisitely simple whole.” 

And in the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ We confess 
to have felt some amazement before this music. 
There are certain designs which when the eye first 
looks upon them show nothing but a bewildering 
multiplicity of detail. ‘Then, as custom brings 
its happy magic, the unity of the design gradually 
grows apparent, until one merely wonders that 
at any time it should have worn a different 
appearance. Now we will not say that the details 
of Mr. Delius’s style fell at any time last night 
into a single and coherent design. But after 
patient and resolute hearing, it became evident 
that there was growing and ever growing coher- 
ence. The extreme originality of phrasing, the 
audacious harmonies, the moving of waters (as 
-it may be described) within the depth of the 
music far below the surface, the obscurity of 
expression, the daring discords—these things 
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began to unite now and then into such fine 
single effects that one felt them to be the signs, 
if not the proof, of something not unlike real 
greatness.” 

In the Musical Standard Mr. E. A. Baughan* 
wrote, in the course of a two-page article: 
“ Personally, I admit that some of Mr. Delius’s 
music sounded discordant to my ears, harsh, 
uninviting and ugly. But I could hear that he 
made it so with a definite purpose in view, and 
I can quite imagine that I might get to like those 
discords if I knew them better. That is what 
happened with Wagner’s music... . Certainly 
as a critic, I can register my likes or dislikes, but 
JT have no right to say to a composer ‘ You must 
not speak to me in that tone of voice, I am not 
used to it.’ The rebuke is puerile, for that tone 
of voice to which I object may be part of the 
very individuality of the composer. But this is 
surely opening the doors to a crowd of incom- 
petently eccentric composers who rely on arousing 
our attention by shocking our ears? Is it so 
indeed? ‘The objection has not much basis in 
fact, for nothing is easier for a skilled critic? 


1 To whose credit it should be remembered that he con- 
tributed to the Nation the only illuminating article evoked 
by the production of Arnold Schénberg’s Five Orchestral 
pieces in 1912. 

* Surviving specimens of this bird have considerably de- 
creased in numbers since 1899, if this be so ! 
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than recognizing when a composer is eccentric 
through want of technique, as Perosi is, and when 
he is purposely adding to the vocabulary of 
music as Richard Strauss and this Fritz Delius 
have added.” 

Four years later John F. Runciman summed up 
the criticisms of this concert by saying: ‘‘ The 
truth was that we didn’t know what the devil 
to make of this music; and most of us were 
frank enough to say so. ‘That there was intention, 
real mastery of notes; that every sound pro- 
ceeding from the orchestra was meant by the 
composer ; that there was no bungling, not from 
beginning to end an unanticipated effect—all 
this every competent critic knew. But the 
strains sounded unpleasant in our ears.” In 
the meanwhile, however, Runciman had taken 
the trouble to make himself better acquainted 
with this music and his article concludes by 
saying that Delius “has already done enough 
to justify me in calling him the biggest composer 
we have produced for many a long day. Seeing 
that he is cosmopolitan, he can scarcely be 
claimed for England; but at least he was born 
here. . . . I do not expect, I do not want anyone 
to accept him as a heaven-sent genius merely 
on my recommendation ; but with a full sense 
of the responsibility of the situation, I say that 
those who will take the trouble to hear his 
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music and try to understand it will find them- 
selves well paid for their pains.” 

These criticisms have been quoted at consider- 
able length in order to show that, if Delius’s 
music seemed obscure at a first hearing, it was 
not by any means unfavourably received in 
this country. Several critics expressed the desire 
to become better acquainted with it and the 
audience had shown clear signs of enthusiasm at 
the concert which may justly be said to have 
achieved an artistic success. Yet during the 
next eight years no work of Delius was ever 
performed in England, or even asked for by an 
English conductor; and it was not until the 
performances of Appalachia (at the Nieder- 
Rheinisches Musikfest, Diisseldorf) in 1905, Sea- 
Drift (at the Tonkiinstlerfest des Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Musikvereins, Essen) in 1906 and 
A Village Romeo and Fuliet at Berlin in 1907 
had evoked extraordinary tributes of praise from 
the German Press that any English concert- 
giver bethought himself again of Delius. Small 
wonder that when Theodor Szanto broke the 
long silence by playing the revised version of his 
Pianoforte Concerto in London in 1907 the 
musical public had almost forgotten his existence. 
A few weeks later the enterprise of another 
foreigner—Fritz Cassirer who had succeeded 


Hertz at the Elberfelder Stadttheater and had 
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conducted 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet in Berlin— 
gave London its first opportunity of hearing 
Appalachia. Early in 1908 Sefior Arbos per- 
formed Life’s Dance (a revised version of The 
Dance goes on) at an Albert Hall Sunday concert, 
and Granville Bantock gave the first performance 
of Brigg Fair at a concert in Liverpool. These, 
however, were sporadic performances which 
would probably have led no farther than the 
concert of 1899 towards a widespread recognition 
of the composer had there not appeared at this 
time a young conductor who, if he had done 
nothing else, would have earned the gratitude 
of all discerning music-lovers in England for 
his ten years’ splendid championship of the 
cause of Delius. We are indebted to him for 
the only performances that have hitherto (1922) 
been given in England of 4 Mass of Life, A 
Village Romeo and Fuliet, Songs of Sunset, North 
Country Sketches and the Epilogue from Koanga ; 
and though others have, on rare occasions, per- 
formed Appalachia, Paris, Brigg Fair and the 
two pieces for small orchestra, On hearing the 
first cuckoo in spring and Summer night on the river, 
no one has rendered them with a more profound 
and sympathetic understanding than ‘Thomas 
Beecham. 

He was not content with giving single per- 
formances; realizing that the musical public 
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in England must have their attention directed 
to a new composer times without number before 
they become aware of his existence, he never let 
a concert season go by without introducing one 
or more works of Delius into his programme. 
His activities in London alone include two 
separate productions of 4 Village Romeo and 
Fuliet (1910 and 1920), two complete perform- 
ances of 4 Mass of Life (1909 and 1913), two 
Delius orchestral concerts (1911 and 1914)? 
besides a large number of performances of indi- 
vidual works, not only at his own orchestral con- 
certs but also at those of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society, the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and the National Sunday League. It is not too 
much to say that but for Beecham the greater 
part of Delius’s output would still be unknown in 
England to-day. The lead given by Beecham in 
his performance of the orchestral works up and 
down the country has not been followed by 

1 June, 1914, at the Duke’s Hall, Royal Academy of Music. 
It was undoubtedly to this concert that Mr. Edwin Evans 
referred when he wrote in the English Review (September, 
1915): “It is only too apparent that if professional musicians 
love music at all, which is not always the case, it is emphatically 
their music that they love and nobody else’s. Last year the 
concert-hall of one of our leading institutions was taken for 
a"programme of music by one of the most prominent composers 
of British birth. Scarcely a single member of the professional 
staff put in an appearance, and the students abstained with 
a unanimity which almost suggested that they had been warned.” 
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other conductors to anything like the extent 
one might have expected, and that would have 
been fully justified by the success these works 
achieved with the public; and the English 
musical Press has been singularly apathetict 
towards Delius until quite recently. Let me 
be quite clear on this point. It is not that the 
critics have failed to notice each new work with 
a certain amount of appreciation when it was 
first performed. ‘There have been favourable 
notices in plenty but no general recognition of 
the fact that Delius was more than a promising 
talent amongst many such. Although it was 
evident from the persistence with which he 
performed his works that Beecham set more 
store by Delius than by any other living composer, 
there was found no critic in England to share 
his enthusiasm and to help him in his uphill task 
of familiarizing the public with an unknown and 
somewhat difficult composer by writing not 
notices of a few lines but articles providing 
definite information and throwing light on 
the music. 

One cannot reiterate too often that it is the 


1 The attitude of English critics towards him was wittily 
summed up a few years ago by Sydney Grew who wrote: “In 
Germany, Delius is accepted as a master. Here in England 
opinion is divided, those who do not know his works disputing 
the judgments of those who do.” 
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musical critics’ business—that is, if he is to merit 
the title of critic rather than that of mere journal- 
istic hack—not merely to comment on what the 
public is afforded the opportunity of hearing 
for itself but to be ahead of the public in his 
knowledge of music, so as to be in a position 
to advise the public in advance not only what to 
go and hear when they get the chance, but what 
to buy and study in their own homes—since 
familiarity with contemporary music can hardly 
be gained in this country from public perform- 
ances alone. And, incidentally, it must not be 
supposed that conductors, singers and _ per- 
formers generally, stand less in need of guidance 
and advice than the listening public. With the 
exception of an article in the Birmingham Daily 
Post in 1907 by Ernest Newman (who is also 
to be credited with an admirable programme- 
analysis of Sea-Drift) I have seen no essay by an 
English critic inspired by a true sense of Delius’s 
importance and a desire to impart it to the musical 
public of this country. In thus enlarging upon 
our indebtedness to Sir Thomas Beecham for 
the greater part of our knowledge of Delius’s 
works, I have no wish to overlook the excellent 
performances that have been given by Granville 
Bantock in the north of England, by Balfour 
Gardiner, and, during the last two or three years, 


Sir Henry Wood in London. But the credit 
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of establishing Delius’s reputation in this country 
belongs to Beecham alone. 

He is unquestionably a man of genius. In the 
early days of his career he lived for music. He was 
scarcely ever without a score in his pocket or under 
his arm—and that his knowledge of the scores he 
studied was thorough to the last detail is proved 
by his readiness and ability to conduct a complex 
work from memory at a moment’s notice, if 
by some mischance the score has disappeared. 
This contingency arose at Hanley on one occasion 
when Sea-Drift was to be given. Between the 
last rehearsal and the time fixed for the perform- 
ance the score vanished—and such conclusions 
as can explain the phenomenon may be drawn 
from the fact that this particular copy has never 
yet been found. But Beecham, not a whit 
disconcerted, went ahead with the performance 
and, in the presence of the composer, gave as 
fine a rendering of the work as he has ever given 
with the score in front of him. 

It cannot be pretended that Beecham was 
uniformly successful in his performances of 
Delius; but his failures were due, not to any 
lack of musical ability or understanding, but 
to sheer carelessness and lack of adequate pre- 
paration. His genius was such that it would 
carry him through circumstances that would 
cause a lesser man to break down completely. 
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Much can be done by taking pains, but genius 
can do infinitely more than taking pains alone 
can ever accomplish; and the fact that it can 
do so much without taking any pains at all 
tempts it at times to overestimate its powers. 
When Beecham took pains over a work of Delius 
no one could have desired a subtler or more 
sensitive interpretation. But it is beyond the 
power of any man to give an authoritative per- 
formance of a work with which either he himself, 
from want of study, or the performers, from want 
of rehearsal, are not sufficiently familiar. Appar- 
ently from the former cause, the first performance 
of North Country Sketches in 1915 failed to do 
justice to some of the loveliest pages Delius has 
ever written, and manifestly from the latter, 
the performance of 4 Mass of Life at Covent 
Garden in 1913 was not merely mediocre but 
appalling. ‘The unfortunate chorus travelled 
from the Midlands in the morning, rehearsed 
all the afternoon—their only rehearsal with the 
orchestra—and with scarcely an hour’s respite, 
had to tackle this long and exacting work in the 
evening. ‘lhe performance naturally resembled 
what indeed it was—a second rehearsal held in 
peculiarly trying circumstances. ‘“‘ A work of 
this nature,” as Sir Thomas Browne has said, 
“is not to be performed upon one leg.” It 
may seem ungracious to draw particular attention 
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to these two failures among so many successes, 
but seeing that neither of the works has yet been 
performed in London again, it is possible that 
some who heard them may have blamed the 
music for the disagreeable effect produced by 
the performance. 

Beecham is a man of extraordinary versatility ; 
so far from being a mere musician, in the technical 
sense, his interests and indeed his achievements 
cover a wide field. He is one of the most brilliant 
talkers of the present day, and not merely brilliant, 
but lucid and profound at the same time; 
there are very few subjects to which he has 
not devoted a good deal of thought and about 
which he does not hold an individual and finely 
reasoned opinion. Such breadth of vision and 
range of intellect are rare qualities among 
musicians, who are too apt to believe that 
music springs from other music and not from 
direct contact with life in all its diversity. But 
music cannot satisfactorily be one interest among 
many. Music demands the whole man with all 
his faculties focused upon it ; and in no depart- 
ment of music is this necessity more apparent 
than in that of opera. We are so accustomed 
to operatic productions built up of heterogeneous 
elements thrown together with no synthetic plan, 
that most of us have lost sight of the fact that 
opera is a form of art which demands a co-opera- 
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tion between its constituent factors so close that 
these shall appear to be functioning organically 
in obedience to a single mind. Delius has 
summed up the matter by saying: “ Every 
gesture of the actors in my work must be con- 
trolled and ordered by the conductor, for my 
music is conceived in that spirit. Only thus can 
the whole be made comprehensible to the public. 
An actor stage-manager will be no good whatever, 
Sor he will make the singers act from the stage and not 
from the music.” 

Beecham is ideally fitted for this difficult 
position of conductor-régisseur. He has, in 
addition to his musical attainments, a thorough 
knowledge and experience of the theatre and the 
taste to direct, if not actually to execute, the 
scenic designs: above all, he has the ability to 
convey his wishes and to impose his will upon all 
concerned. In some productions he was extra- 
ordinarily successful; in others, he was too 
easily contented with the old departmental 
system. The 1910 production of A Village 
Romeo and ‘Fultet could scarcely be called a pro- 
duction at allin a theatrical sense. The orchestral 
playing was superb and the singing passable, but 
old stock scenery (augmented by an enormous 
merry-go-round actually hired from a travelling 
circus for the Fair scene) combined with old 
stock gestures of the traditionally “ operatrical ” 
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order rendered the conception and design of 
the work wholly unintelligible. The second 
production, in 1920, was improved by the sub- 
stitution of scenery which, though still too 
heavily realistic for the work, had at least the 
merit of having been specially designed for it ; 
but the action revealed but few traces of the 
hand of the régisseur. Deeply grateful as one 
must be for the chance of hearing this miraculous 
work at all, one’s gratitude for the musical excel- 
lences of the production is tempered by regret 
for its dramatic defects, which is made the more 
keen by the reflection that, if there is one man. 
living who understands the character of the work 
well enough to give us a perfect performance, 
that man is Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The interval of time between the London 
concert in 1899 and the performances already 
mentioned, beginning in 1907, which served to 
reintroduce Delius to the English public, was 
occupied primarily with the composition of 
A Village Romeo and Fuliet (1900-1), Sea-Drift 
(1903) and A Mass of Life (1904-5) and second- 
arily with the growth of Delius’s musical reputa- 
tion in Germany. In France, though he has 
made his home in that country for the last thirty 
years, he is still entirely unknown. On two 
occasions only have any of his compositions been 


heard in Paris. In 1901 Mlle Christianne Andray 
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sang six of the Danish Songs at an orchestral 
concert of the Société Nationale de Musique 
conducted by Vincent d’Indy, and in 1913 
Beecham gave a performance of Appalachia. ‘The 
nocturne Paris has never been heard in the city 
which inspired it. It was produced at Elberfeld 
in Igo, and at one of Busoni’s concerts of new 
and seldom-heard works in Berlin in 1902. In 
1903 the Mitternachtslied was performed at the 
annual Tonkiinstlerfest (held each year in a 
different centre) at Basle. The spring of 1904 
saw the production of Life’s Dance by Julius 
Buths at Diisseldorf and of Koanga at Elberfeld 
under Fritz Cassirer’s direction, the cast includ- 
ing Clarence Whitehall (Koanga), Max Birkholz 
(Martinez), Georg Férster (Perez), Rose Kaiser 
(Palmyra) and Charlotte Lengenberg (Clotilde) ; 
and in the autumn Dr. Haym conducted the 
Pianoforte Concerto (first version, in three move- 
ments) at Elberfeld, the solo part being played 
by Julius Buths. But it was the performance, 
already referred to, of Appalachia and Sea-Drift 
at the music festivals of 1905 and 1906, which 
won Delius the universal attention and almost 
unanimous approval of the German Press. It 
was at a Lower Rhine Festival, by the way 
(in 1902), that Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, after 
having fallen comparatively flat in England, 
elicited an outspoken tribute of admiration from 
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Richard Strauss which caused Elgar to return 
home a much greater composer, in the eyes of 
his compatriots, than he went away. Later in 
the year Appalachia was repeated in Berlin by 
Oscar Fried. ‘This performance created a pro- 
found impression, Busoni, who was amongst 
those present, being so overcome with emotion 
that, when he came into the artists’? room to 
congratulate the composer, he burst into tears. 
In February, 1907, came the production of 
A Village Romeo and ‘fuliet at the Komischen 
Oper in Berlin which, judging from a detailed 
account by Max Chop in Krittk der Krittk, must 
have been a most grisly affair. Asin the London 
production three years later, the orchestra alone, 
under Fritz Cassirer, did justice to the work. 
In June, 1908, the second part of 4 Mass of Life 
was produced at the Tonkiinstlerfest at Munich. 
William Ritter, in the Courter musical after 
referring to Delius as ‘‘ le triomphateur de ces 
fétes ” deplores the omission from the programme 
of the first part of the Mass (to make room for— 
inter alia—a Flagellantenzug by one Karl Bleyle !) 
and concludes ‘‘ C’est véritable péché de passer 
sur une telle ceuvre en dix lignes de chronique.” 
He atones for his sin by a three-page article 
in another French paper—Lugdunum, July, 1908 
—in the course of which occurs an interesting 
comparison between Delius and Debussy: “Ce 
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que Wagner fut 4 Weber, M. Delius Pest 4 M. 
Debussy. Plus complet, plus organique, plus 
fort, il est tout aussi subtil et multi-nuancé. 
Comme lui, il paraft vétu d’arc-en-ciel dilué ; 
une continuelle pamoison de délicats frottements 
d’accords nous chatouille délicieusement et, cepen- 
dant, quelque chose de fort et de salubre régne 
dans l’ensemble, et l’architecture de Vlceuvre 
connait une élévation a grandes lignes audacieuses 
et un plan large et aéré, mais ferme et defini. 
On sait d’od lon part, par oG Von va, ou Ion 
aboutit.” In the same year Max Chop’s enthu- 
siastic monograph on Delius was published in 
Berlin, and Sea-Drift received its first English 
performance at the Sheffield Festival, Wood 
being the conductor and Frederic Austin the 
soloist. 

In 1909 occurred the only two premtéres which 
Delius has conducted in person—A Dance Rhap- 
sody (No. 1) at Hereford (Three Choirs 
Festival) and In a Summer Garden at a Phil- 
harmonic concert in London. The latter work 
was rewritten after the first performance and 
was first played in its present form by Emil 
Mlynarski in Edinburgh in 1913. ‘These experi- 
ments and a performance of Appalachia which he 
directed at Hanley convinced Delius that he had 
no gift for conducting. Like many other com- 
posers, he is inclined to listen to the music instead 
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of controlling it. He was further handicapped 
at Hereford by a severe chill. 

There followed in the years 1910 to 1915 the 
various performances under Beecham that have 
already been dealt with. In 1910 Brigg Fair 
had. its first Continental performance at the 
Tonkiinstlerfest at Zurich and so great was its 
success that in that year alone it was played 
by thirty-six different orchestras in Germany. 
In 1914 arrangements had been made for the 
production of Fennimore and Gerda at Cologne, 
but the war prevented any further performances 
of Delius’s work in Germany for five years. The 
opera was finally produced at Frankfort-am- 
Main, Gustav Brecher conducting, in November, 
1919, and met with a very favourable reception. 

In 1899 Delius bought a little property at 
Grez-sur-Loing, near Fontainebleau and here 
he has lived ever since, save for his summer 
trips to Norway and occasional excursions to 
England or Germany to attend performances of 
his work. Grez was a favourite haunt of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the seventies and in his 
Essays of Travel he has given a charming descrip- 
tion of the little village which has hardly changed 
at all since he knew it: ‘‘ It lies out of the forest, 
a cluster of houses, with an old bridge and an 
old castle in ruin, and a quaint old church. The 
inn garden descends in terraces to the river, 
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stableyard, kailyard, orchard and a space of lawn, 
fringed with rushes and embellished with a green 
arbour. On the opposite bank there is a reach 
of English-looking plain, set thickly with willows 
and poplars. And between the two lies the river, 
clear and deep, and full of reeds and floating lilies. 
Water-plants cluster about the starlings of the 
low long bridge, and stand half-way up upon the 
piers in green luxuriance. They catch the dipped 
oar with long antenne, and chequer the slimy 
bottom with the shadow of their leaves. And 
the river wanders hither and thither among the 
islets, and is smothered and broken up by the 
reeds, like an old building in the lithe, hardy 
arms of the climbing ivy.” Delius’s house stands 
a couple of hundred yards back from the river ; 
its position above the bridge corresponds with 
that of the inn below it, and between the house 
and the river there is a little strip of garden, a 
fish-pond and a tiny orchard. In such rustic 
seclusion Delius has lived for over twenty years 
and it is here that all his best works have been 
written. 

It would be difficult even if it were justifiable 
to speak of Delius’s personality save in reference 
to his art, to attempt to make a differentiation 
between Delius, the man, and Delius, the 
musician, Art is always greater than the artist 
through whom it is created, considered simply 
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as an individual; and a knowledge of the irrele- 
vant idiosyncrasies of an artist’s daily life is more 
likely to hinder than to help us in our under- 
standing and appreciation of his work. Anecdotes 
recording particular and wholly trivial incidents 
lead to the most unwarrantable generalizations 
and thus a “character” of the artist is built 
up which is not only fictitious but perhaps quite 
at variance with the spirit of his work. There 
are, indeed, as we shall see later on, apparent 
“ false relations ” between certain views expressed 
by Delius himself and the spirit that breathes 
through much of his best work. But these 
discrepancies are superficial, arising from the 
simplicity of his temperament which lacks the 
consciously synthetic faculty of harmonizing 
apparent contradictions, and the self-consciously 
analytical faculty of reducing everything to its 
lowest terms which has become perhaps the 
greatest curse of all the curses modern art is heir 
to. The real Delius may be known in his work, and 
only in his work. It is only the little artist whose 
personality is more fully revealed in his social than 
in his creative activities—and it is only the little 
works of art that are merely the expression of 
their maker’s personality. 


a 


His Operas 


MONG the Chippewa Indians of North 
America, we are told, “there is no 
musical notation: a picture of the 

idea of a song is drawn on a bark-strip, from which 
another person who has never heard it can sing 
it accurately.” ‘This, like so much in the art 
of so-called primitive races, puts us all to shame. 
We cannot draw a picture of the idea of a piece 
of music from which another person who has never 
heard the music can get an accurate impression 
of it. Yet if there is any purpose in musical 
criticism, that purpose is surely to convey, by 
words rather than by pictures, “‘ the idea of a 
song ” to athers who have never heard it. 

Our chief enemy is Time. We can hold the 
score of a symphony in our hands, complete and 
whole and all at once: but to hold the music 
signified by that score, the idea of the song, in 
the mind in a like completeness and wholeness 
is a very different and vastly more difficult 
proposition. When listening to music, we are 
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subject to all the limitations which time imposes : 
but when we reflect upon what we have heard, 
when we try to sum it all up and to distil its 
quintessence, we have to pit ourselves against 
time in an effort to transcend its inhibitions and 
its restrictions on the mind. To see a piece of 
music whole, like a picture, to grasp the rhythm 
and design not merely of particular sections but 
of the entire work—and, as the result of this 
process, to be able to comprehend and share 
with its composer the complex synthesis of 
moods and states of mind the work expresses— 
such is the task of the writer on music. ‘This 
being admitted, it is painfully apparent that when 
we speak or write about music—and here the 
professional critic is in much the same case as 
the man who tries to record the impressions of 
his first concert—we embark upon a well-nigh 
impossible task. Music, for us, only begins 
where words end: how then can we hope to 
translate the message of music into words? 
Only the simplest music yields to our attempts 
to draw a satisfactory verbal picture of the idea 
inspiring it. We have lost the art of the old 
magicians who could compass the universe in 
a pentacle. One may call music the outward 
and audible signification of inward and spiritual 
realities—which seems to suggest that there is 
something else behind and beyond the music 
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itself that is not the music. Yet are we justified 
in assuming this separateness? Is it not, in a 
sense, the expression that makes the thought, 
the symbol that creates for us the reality, that 
is—as far as we can ever know it—the reality? 

The fact is that when we come to the funda- 
mental question of what music really is, we are 
all—composers, critics, and public alike—very 
much in the dark. Music’sa rum go. Composers 
cannot tell you themselves how or why they write 
this or that kind of music, and professional 
critics are too often inclined to avoid the simpler, 
fundamental problems of the art, taking refuge 
either in the current cant of musical journalese, 
which skilfully proffers the minimum of meaning 
with the maximum of verbiage, or in techni- 
calities which the ordinary music-lover—who is 
always more interested in music’s relation to 
life than in its relation to other music—finds 
more bewildering than the most abstruse specimen 
of actual composition. Thus, the simplest and 
most natural questions of the non-musician 
are apt to prove the most embarrassing to the 
theorist and the critic who have so long taken 
these elementary problems for granted as already 
solved that they have no answer but gibberish 
or evasion. 

Time was when musical criticism dealt only 
with external forms: the subject-matter or text 
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or programme of a work, and the technical 
resources employed in its expression. Now, 
however, a reaction has set in and an increasing 
recognition of the absolute independence of 
every art is apparent. Needless as it may appear 
to some readers, one cannot too often reiterate 
and emphasize, for the sake of others, that 
music 1s not a translation of something other than 
itself, and that music cannot be translated into 
any other medium. As an example illustrating 
the necessity for such seemingly unnecessary itera- 
tion [ quote from a pamphlet recently printed 
for private circulation among the teachers of 
an English county education authority. The 
writer, after citing Jules Combarieu’s definition 
of music as “the art of thinking in sound,” 
without, however, either acknowledging its 
authorship or adding M. Combarieu’s qualifica- 
tion “ without concepts,’ proceeds to “ evolve 
quite nice musical phrases to express ideas ’’ (with 
musical examples) and suggests that “ perhaps 
we can invent a kind of phrase-book such as you 
get when travelling in a foreign country, but 
instead of ‘What is the French, German or 
Italian for such and such a question,’ we must 
say “What is. the muste for. . .?°” “ete. ete, 
“So we begin to think in sound.” Such a con- 
ception of the function of music, as a mere 
alternative or substitute for speech or gesture, 
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is puerile, and we may safely take it as an axiom 
that whatever can be adequately expressed in 
words, colour, or in sculptural or graphic form 
needs no musical reduplication, nor can it ever 
provide the raison d’étre of a purely musical 
composition. 

The complete libretto of an opera, the most 
detailed analysis of a piece of “ programme- 
music,” tell us nothing whatever about the 
actual music. But the music itself may tell us 
infinitely more than the text or programme 
around which it has been ostensibly written— 
so much more, indeed, that the value of music 
associated with words or with a programme may 
be estimated by this something-more alone. ‘This 
something-more is again indefinable; but it is 
something abstract and universal of which the 
particular manifestation—word, phrase, poem or 
programme—is but one of many possible types 
or examples. When we hear that a certain work 
has been inspired by, or is the expression of, 
some particular emotion of its creator—his love 
for a particular woman, his dislike of a particular 
class of his fellow-men, and so on—we understand, 
if the work is of any real significance, that these 
emotional incidents may have prompted the 
composer to express in universal terms something 
of which they present a particular aspect. A 
great work is the expression not of one particular 
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emotion but of thousands which have interacted 
upon one another and woven themselves into 
a complex mood. But art that does not express 
something infinitely greater than this little 
personal complex is relatively unimportant— 
certainly not a manifestation of genius. In the 
majority of cases a composer could not detail 
incidents and emotions of daily life and trace 
back to them the impulse to create a particular 
work. But even where a clue is given, whether 
in some personal anecdote, or in a programme, 
or in a text which actually accompanies the 
music or is set to the music, the clue, the text 
and the programme are only hints regarding 
the actual content of the music, even as one 
might affix an appropriate motto or quotation 
to a chapter-heading. ‘The story of Newton 
and the apple is symbolically, even if not actually, 
true. Newton’s theory of gravitation expressed, 
so to speak, not only the falling of apples, but 
also the movements of other bodies. It applied 
no less to apples than to other bodies; but had 
the discovery been one that related to apples 
alone, its importance would have been trifling. 
Thus the particular incident, emotion, mood, 
poem or programme, which provides the initial 
impulse for the creation of a musical work is 
expressed, but at the same time so expanded 
that its individual importance is dwarfed by the 
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ulterior significance of the finished work as 
a whole. 

We cannot, then, reach the heart of music 
through the text or programme with which it 
is associated. We may set the imagination to 
spin stories and to paint word-pictures of what 
the music has suggested to us once we have 
heard it; but even that fascinating game does 
not bring anyone who has not heard it very 
much nearer to the music itself, for music is 
not only au untranslatable but almost an unpara- 
phrasable language. But if we take the text or 
the programme as a mere starting-point, we may 
see in what direction it is capable of expansion, 
we may feel how the composer has extracted 
something universal from a personal or a particular 
subject ; and we may derive esthetic satisfaction 
from observing how minute particulars are 
revealed, individually expressed but contained 
inevitably in the synthesis of the whole work. 
A superficial examination of some of the madri- 
galists, both Italian and English, of the late six- 
teenth century, might lead one to suppose that 
they were unduly preoccupied with pictorialism 
and word-painting and that they paid greater 
attention to the verbal details of their poem 
than to its meaning and spirit. But on closer 
inspection we find many poems which, although 
possessing considerable charm and felicity of 
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expression, have no very profound meaning: 
and yet the music to which they are allied seems 
charged with an intensity and depth of meaning 
that almost overwhelms them. This is more 
noticeable in the Italian than in the English 
madrigals; but it is evident that words, such 
as “‘ death,” “ pain,” “care” and many others 
were often treated by the composers in their 
full connotation, regardless of their particular 
context. A poem of formal and stereotyped 
character, concerned with nothing more tragic 
than the impending demise of a rejected lover, 
would serve as a framework over which a composer 
would weave a musical tapestry embodying his 
whole conception of mortality. And it is in 
this light that we must regard the texts of the 
operas and the choral works, in their relation 
to the music which Delius has associated with 
them. 

When 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet was produced 
in London in 1910, it was stigmatized by the 
reporters as “ undramatic.” But the word was 
hasty and ill-chosen. What was meant was that 
the work was lacking in the melodramatic element 
which had characterized the favourite operas of 
the nineteenth century. ‘The same criticism 
might be applied to Tristan und Isolde. When 
it was revived in 1920 London’s musical news- 
paper-men collectively decided that Delius’s 
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opera was not an opera at all. This brilliant 
discovery is almost as enlightening as the old 
proposition to the effect that Homer’s works were 
not written by Homer at all but by some one 
else of the same name. It is recorded that when 
César Franck’s symphony was produced, the 
fact that an English Horn figured in the score 
was sufficient proof for one critic that the 
symphony could not be a symphony at all; the 
dear fellow was quite unaware that more than 
a century earlier Hadyn had composed an in- 
dubitable symphony in which two of these 
disgraceful instruments were shamelessly em- 
ployed throughout. It would seem that it is 
asking too much of the average English critic 
to expect that he shall be able to discover what 
a composer has aimed at in his work before de- 
ciding whether he has achieved his aim or not. 
He has grown so accustomed to regard an opera 
as a mere play set to music that his sense of 
what is fit and proper to the form is very sadly 
perturbed when he is confronted with a work 
which is simply the overflowing of music on to 
the stage, the projection of emotions underlying 
music into visible as well as audible reality. For 
Delius, as for Mozart, Weber, Wagner, and every 
other great operatic composer, opera is as much 
a musical form as the sonata or the symphony. 
In all music, in the classical symphony as much 
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as in the modern symphonic poem, there is an 
underlying programme ; the programme may be 
concerned with the abstract interplay of thought 
and emotion, or it may be derived from definite 
facts and occurrences in the external world—or 
rather with the emotions aroused by them—but 
in either case it is a programme. The difference 
between a concert and an operatic performance 
lies solely in this fact, that in the one case the 
programme of the music we hear is revealed to 
our ears and imagination alone, while in the other 
a particular and visible exemplification of it 
is put before our eyes to assist the workings of 
our imagination—but the imagination, the active . 
faculty of reception, must be no less alert in the 
latter case than in the former. Music expresses 
in general terms what may be exemplified by 
particular instances, in words or actions: the 
music is, so to speak, a summary statement of a 
general proposition, the explanatory examples 
are like similes or metaphors which may refer to 
simple and commonplace episodes of everyday 
life, or may equally be the creations of a soaring 
imagination. 

I have said that the underlying programme 
may be of two kinds—roughly speaking, psycho- 
logical on the one hand, factual on the other ; 
but these two kinds are themselves necessarily 
interrelated. The psychological programme can 
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usually be exemplified by facts: and the pro- 
gramme of externals can be no more than the 
shadowing-forth of inner relations, for these 
exterior happenings can only assume a musical 
importance in so far as they symbolize or evoke 
their corresponding states of mind. Musical 
creations are, indeed, magical formule for evoking 
particular states of mind in which the universal 
may be apprehended from particular angles—or 
a complexity of such states of mind in a particular 
and ordered relation. ‘These relations which 
can be generalized and so encompassed and ex- 
pressed by music could not be even postulated 
in words without the aid of an impossible kind 
of psychological algebra. We cannot state an 
emotional crisis in words, but we can sometimes 
provide an example of how a particular individual 
will behave under the stress of such emotion, his 
words and actions expressing particularly a con- 
dition which music must necessarily generalize, 
however strong the individuality of its composer 
may be. ‘Thus in an opera the plot or story is 
just an example, a visible particularization of 
what the music is telling us in broader and more 
universal terms. When a composer is said to be 
inspired by his subject, it is too often taken for 
granted that the subject itself suggested the 
work to him in the first instance, that he is 
adumbrating his subject as though it were a thing 
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exterior to himself. So the music of an opera 
is supposed to have been generated by its text. 
In some cases this may be true; but in others, 
the majority, the subject or programme of a 
musical composition, is no more than a convenient 
framework upon which the composer may con- 
struct a work whose emotional or psychic basis 
was already clearly defined in his mind before 
he lit upon his subject. This explains the common 
phenomenon of the composer who wants to write 
an opera but spends years—fruitlessly as a rule 
—looking for a suitable libretto. Sometimes he 
is driven in desperation to making it himself, and 
if he is not, as Wagner was, gifted with literary 
as well as musical ability the unaccustomed 
medium proves too much for him and the result 
is a failure which may result in the waste of 
much good music—as in the case of Delius’s two 
earliest operas Irmelin and The Magic Fountain. 
For although opera is primarily a musical form, 
the libretto is by no means a negligible factor 
in its composition. But it is not the dominant 
factor. It is subservient to the music, but there 
must be no artistic disparity between text and 
music. The music should be not an illustration 
of its text but a new presentation, in terms of 
another art, as well as an intensification of the 
elements of which the text was made; and the 
text is one of many other possible illustrations 
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of the emotional basis of the music which has its 
origin in the experience or in the imagination 
of the composer. And, as appreciation is the 
inversion and necessary correlative of creative 
activity, the sympathetic listener will recognize 
its truth in reference to his own experience or 
imagination. Each character in the drama is 
a medium into which the composer projects a 
part of himself, providing common ground 
whereon he may meet the corresponding pro- 
jections of each member of his audience. 

All opera of this kind is either parable or pure 
symbolism. But we cannot always have pure 
parable—a plain straightforward story or “ plot” 
and a complicated, exactly parallel inner story 
running alongside of it, with an ulterior moral 
or emotional significance. And the personifica- 
tion method of the medieval drama would some- 
how be unconvincing at the present day. We 
can sympathize with the protagonists in the 
crudest drama of love and jealousy and hatred 
when it is performed by real dramatis persona, 
even on the cinematograph, whereas if the matter 
were so far abstracted as to be played by mere 
personifications of the passions involved—as in 
the Moralities of the Middle Ages—we should 
be left cold and unmoved. ‘To effect a nice 
balance between these two extremes is the prob- 
lem that confronts the operatic composer and 
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his librettist—those, that is to say, who realize 
that an opera must be something more than the 
addition of appropriate music to a self-subsistent 
play. The chief difficulty inherent in the prob- 
lem is the necessity of avoiding particular 
detail which might tend to obscure or hinder the 
general development of the work, and yet at 
the same time to make the particular exempli- 
fication of the music shown on the stage a 
coherent and compact image of the initial 
conception. Delius has by no means finally 
solved the problem either in 4 Village Romeo 
and ‘Fuliet or in his later opera, Fennimore and 
Gerda, but these works, together with Béla 
Bartok’s Bluebeard, are practically the only 
examples contemporary music can show of the 
problem having been tackled with any great 
measure of success. ‘The relation between the 
music and the drama in this kind of opera is in 
many respects similar to the relation between the 
respective contributions of the poet and tradi- 
tional legend in the Greek drama. The Greeks 
took the plot of a play for granted; the story, 
in its bare outline, was always known beforehand, 
so that it was not necessary for the dramatist 
to expound it in every detail; a play was judged 
solely on the strength of the poet’s treatment 
of a familiar subject. The parallel with modern 
opera is further shown by reference to the 
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choruses in the Greek drama which almost 
invariably universalized the thought or emotion 
which has been expressed in a particular embodi- 
ment in the preceding scene; and one of the 
greatest effects in Greek drama is that species 
of irony which depends for its proper appreciation 
upon the fact that the audience as well as one 
of the characters on the stage is in possession of 
knowledge which is supposed to be as yet con- 
cealed from the other protagonist in the dialogue. 
Clearly, then, if the audience were not already 
acquainted with the plot of the whole play, 
many scenes would have been almost unintel- 
ligible. So it is also with opera. The drama 
or action can only sketch out in rough outline 
the general drift of the work by a particular 
example: the intimate and subtle detail, which, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is the means by which 
the particular example is made universal, must 
be left for the music to fill in. 

The story of 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet, which 
is taken from a tale in Gottfried Keller’s Folk of 
Seldwyla, is very simple. Manz and Marti are 
two farmers whose lands are separated only by 
a narrow strip of ground which has been let 
run wild since the death of its former owner. 
The rightful heir is the latter’s bastard son, 
known as the Dark Fiddler, but he has turned 
vagabond and cannot or will not claim his estate. 
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This strip of wild land has been the playground 
of Manz’s son Sali, and Marti’s daughter Vrenchen 
from their earliest years. Little by little each 
of the two farmers surreptitiously encroaches 
upon the untilled field, until one day there is 
a violent quarrel over it and each goes his way 
in anger taking his child with him. Years pass: 
the anger of the two farmers persists, resulting 
in a long-drawn-out action at law which so far 
from benefiting either reduces both of them to 
the verge of beggary. But the enforced separa- 
tion and loneliness have unconsciously ripened 
the early friendship of the children into love 
and they meet in secret on the wild land which 
seems to stand in their lives for glamour and 
romance, a blessed retreat from the dreary world 
of commonplace existence; there the wind 
whispers thrilling secrets and the mysterious 
music of the Dark Fiddler who comes and goes 
like the wind, no one knows whence or whither, 
is like an invitation into a future bright with 
golden expectations. But there comes a day 
when Marti spies them out, and in a great rage 
tries to tear his daughter from her lover’s arms. 
Sali promptly fells him to the ground and when 
we next hear of him he has become a permanent 
inmate of the lunatic asylum. 

Vrenchen is now left quite alone and destitute. 
Sali comes to her on the last night she may spend 
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in her old home; they fall asleep together 
by the dying embers of the fire and both dream 
that they are being married in the old church 
of Seldwyla. But reality breaks in upon their 
dream with the light of dawn. Sali tries to show 
a bold face and cheerfully declares that their 
dream shall all come true, but Vrenchen is less 
hopeful and pathetically cries out for one long, 
happy, care-free day with her lover. So they 
go out into the world together, penniless and 
friendless. ‘They come to a great fair—effective 
microcosm of the world—but their hopes of an 
innocent day’s enjoyment are soon frustrated 
by the malicious tongues of local busybodies, 
which begin to wag furiously when they are 
observed together. And so they wander ruefully 
away towards another place the still-hopeful 
Sali knows of : and this is called the Garden of 
Paradise. It is really a tumble-down old inn 
by a river at the foot of the mountains. Here, 
Sali feels sure, they will be quite unknown and 
there will be no country gossip to make hurtful 
remarks about them. But there is no peace for 
them here. While they are even on their way 
to the Garden of Paradise, the Dark Fiddler is 
already sitting there with his disreputable 
associates, relating to them, without malice but 
with a certain amount of sardonic humour, the 
peculiar story of Manz and Marti and their 
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children. The lovers have no sooner reached 
the garden than they are recognized and greeted 
by the Dark Fiddler with a kindly invitation 
that they should join him and his company in 
their vagabond life in the mountains. We are 
wanderers, they say—the Fiddler and the Slim 
girl, the Wild girl, the poor horn-player and the 
hump-backed bass-viol player—vagabonds: we 
own nothing, live nowhere, roaming always from 
place to place, free, merry and careless, with a 
song ever on our lips, journeying onwards towards 
the setting sun. 

The proposal sounds attractive. Are we not 
also vagabonds and outcasts, say the lovers, and 
wandering through the world? Life with these 
people might be kinder than it was with those we 
knew—and so long as we are together, what 
matter where we go? “ Ay,” says the Slim girl, 
leering at Sali, “ and when you tire of each other, 
there will be others waiting for you.” The 
vagabonds are making a night of it and the drink 
is flowing freely. ‘They are inclined to laugh at 
the luckless lovers for being so innocent and so 
unworldlywise, but they are none the less ready 
to welcome them among themselves if they care 
to take to the mountains and the open roads. 
But Sali and Vrenchen know instinctively that 
such a life can never be for them. Some intuition 
tells them that the clamorous and drunken 
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vagabonds, well-intentioned though they may 
be within their limitations, would break in upon 
their innocence and their illusions and rob them 
of their dearest dreams. "These children, un- 
witting in their wisdom, have come into the world 
with foreknowledge of evil, forewarned against 
the forces that accomplish the soul’s corruption 
and disintegration. Death were a thousand times 
to be preferred to the tarnishing of the faith 
that is in them, to the slow fading of that dream 
which had been their best ideal, their great 
illusion. 

They seal their compact with a kiss and even 
as they do so, the rising moon floods the garden 
with its soft, mellow light, and all things around 
them seem of a sudden transformed and charged 
with a strange, unearthly beauty. Out of the 
mist, from the far distance, there floats along the 
river the voice of a boatman: ‘‘ Heigho, wind, 
sing long, singlow. ‘Travellers we a-passing by !” 
But it seems like a voice from Eternity call- 
ing mournfully across the sands of ‘Time, the 
voice of a sentinel on the frontiers of life and 
death, who, Janus-like, surveys the dominions of 
Time and the timeless country beyond the grave. 
“¢ Shall we too,” says Sali, “ drift down the river?” 
And Vrenchen adds, in echo of his thoughts, 
“and drift away for ever.” 

The lovers are on the brink of an ecstasy which 
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life has no more power to annihilate. “ See,” 
they cry, “the moonbeams kiss the woods, the 
fields and all their flowers: and the river softly 
singing, seems to beckon us. And listen! far-off 
sounds of music startle trembling echoes that 
rise and fall again and die where the sunset’s 
glow yet lingers. Ah, where the echoes dare to 
wander, shall we two not dare to go?” At this 
point ribald laughter and a wild sound of fiddling 
bursts from the. inn where the vagabonds are 
now considerably more than half-seas-over. The 
clash of ecstasies is admirable: we see the world 
of the lovers and the world of the vagabonds 
and the gulf that is fixed between them. There 
is a barge filled with hay moored to the river- 
bank. ‘“ Look, our marriage-bed awaits us,” cries 
Sali, and when they have drifted a little way down 
the river he pulls the plug from the bottom of 
the boat and casts it into the river. From the 
far distance the voice of the boatman comes, 
fainter and ever fainter: “‘ Heigho, travellers we 
a-passing by ! ” 

The work is described on the title page as 
a ‘lyrical drama in six pictures.” It is virtually 
in three acts with a prologue; the second and 
third pictures are merged musically into one, 
while between the fifth and sixth occurs the 
miraculously lovely orchestral interlude which is 
in itself an epitome of the whole drama. In the 
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prologue Sali and Vrenchen are yet children, 
so that their parts—both soprani—have to be 
taken by different singers from those who play 
them in the succeeding scenes. The prologue 
shows the two farmers ploughing their respective 
fields on a fine spring morning, the children 
playing in the wild land and the Dark Fiddler 
appearing like a visitant from the Unknown, 
bringing Beauty and Sorrow ever together in 
his company. The Fiddler is a compassionate 
rather than a sinister figure, as some have imagined 
him. He seems to be throughout a rather shadowy 
figure of fatality; a bastard denuded alike of 
his spiritual as of his material birthright, he is 
immune from sorrow and incapable of simple 
joy. He stands a little aloof from life, appearing 
mysteriously from his wild land which is a half- 
forgotten, half-desolate fairyland whose very 
weeds have beauty. The prologue ends with the 
farmer’s quarrel. The second picture shows us 
Marti’s house six years later, in a sorry state of 
neglect. It is here that the young lovers meet 
again: and the third picture takes us back to 
the wild land where they hold their secret trysts. 
The fourth picture shows Vrenchen alone by her 
ruined hearth, and in a transformation we see 
the dream-wedding. In the fifth picture we 
have the fair and in the last the Garden of Paradise. 
Each scene is a glimpse taken directly from the 
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continuity of the unhappy lovers’ existence. 
There is no quickening the action for melo- 
dramatic purposes, no rearrangement of circum- 
stances for the sake of a situation. It is but 
natural that the figures in the play seem unsub- 
stantial and the action dream-like. The whole 
work is charged with an atmosphere of mystery : 
through it all there blows a wind as from a far 
country. ‘There was a wonderful moment in 
the 1920 production when the curtain rose on 
the last scene, after that almost unbearably 
tragic entracte, and revealed the gaunt figure of 
the Dark Fiddler, outcast of mankind and 
brother of the winds of heaven, with arms out- 
stretched towards the distant mountains. ‘The 
sense of spiritual exile conveyed by this one 
gesture, which paralleled to perfection the strange 
and haunting music of distant horns which it 
accompanied, was extraordinarily moving; and 
in a really sensitive production the work would 
be full of such moments of intensity. The key- 
note of the work lies in those words of the boat- 
man: ‘‘ Heigho, travellers we a-passing by.” 
What lies beyond is shrouded in mystery, but 
there is no staying the journey onwards, ever 
onwards towards the setting sun. And this 
theme runs like an undercurrent all through the 
works of Delius. 

To praise the music of this opera and cavil at 
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the drama, as so many critics have done, is simply 
to expose the fact that the meaning of the music 
itself has not been grasped; for the drama is 
literally but the overflowing of the music from the 
region of the audible into that of the visible. If 
opera be defined as perfect co-relation between 
music and action, then 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet 
is one of the most flawless masterpieces that have 
ever been given to the world. ‘There is never 
any disparity between the music and the action ; 
if the drama of the work is “ undramatic ”’ 
(according to the Italian-opera scale of values), 
then the music is too. But this is an unessential 
adjective.1 What really matters is that the work 
is vitally expressive and that it illuminates things 
which matter in the lives of us all: and if this 
is not covered by the word dramatic, so much the 
worse for the word. 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet 


1 Mr. W. J. Turner has written very sensibly on this point 
in connection with the work (Music and Life). He says: 
“The lovers are strangely passive. ‘They pass through the 
scenes of the opera like the children of a dream It is the love 
of medizval times rather than love as operatic composers 
know it—that love which, like a malady of the flesh, took hold 
of the patient so that he forgot all the duties of this life and 
went his way with eyes that saw nothing of the world around 
him. How ridiculous it is to complain that this story is not 
dramatic! One might as well complain of Burgundy for not 
sparkling! ‘The fact is, our operatic public has got so used 
to fat tenors brandishing cardboard swords, and to daggers, 
poison and revolvers, and to abductions, seductions and deser- 
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has all the poignant beauty of a fairy-story cut 
short by disillusion and robbed of its happy 
ending. It is an elegy on the pitiful fate of 
trusting innocence at the hands of relentless 
chance. But even chance—which is to some 
extent symbolized throughout by the Dark 
Fiddler—is subject to a higher law and fulfils 
its purpose in the world in obedience not to the 
malicious caprice of its own tyrannical will, but 
to a compelling necessity. ‘The executioner 
may pity his victim and doubt the justice of 
his sentence, but he is powerless to save him. 
The specific reasons why Manz and Marti quarrel 
and why in the end the lovers find life impossible 
together and intolerable apart would be unim- 
portant even if they were not obvious. The in- 
evitable facts remain, and the triviality or 
apparent unreason of the causes of a tragedy 
only intensify the pathos of the situation when ~ 
it has actually arisen. You and I might have 


tions, that they do not know what to make of such a strange, 
inert, flowerless passion as that of Sali and Vrenchen.” 

But if one may judge by the enthusiastic appreciation dis- 
played by the three very large audiences that heard the work 
at Covent Garden in 1920, the public knew far better than 
the professional critics what to make of it. And it should be 
remembered that opera is dealt with in our newspapers by 
the so-called musical, not by the dramatic, critics. Mr. Turner 
is an exception to the rule, a dramatic as well as a musical 
critic—and a poet into the bargain. 
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been quite content to go and get drunk with the 
Wild girl and the Slim girl and the hump-backed 
bass-viol player, but Sali and Vrenchen thirsted 
for the Infinite: and we should not forget that 
many of the specific causes for which the martyrs 
and heroes of history have willingly laid down 
their lives will always appear incomprehensibly 
trivial to people of other times, other manners, 
and other temperaments. ‘The tragedy of 4 
Village Romeo and ‘fultet is the tragedy of un- 
reasonable children crying for an impossible 
moon that they would not suffer reason to 
eclipse. Who shall say that they sold their lives 
too cheaply? Who indeed can deny them their 
victory ? 

Such a work, naturally, presents extraordinary 
difficulties to the producer. I have already 
quoted Delius’s dictum that the singers must act 
from the music and not from the stage, and it 
is clear that action in opera—whether modern 
or ancient—should differ as essentially from action 
in drama as speech differs from song, that it 
should be suggestive and symbolic rather than 
realistic and representative. Intimacy is a 
further essential in the staging of a work of this 
kind, but economic conditions and the necessity 
of accommodating a large orchestra generally make 
its realization in a small and intimate theatre 
impossible. ‘The orchestral problem has already 
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led one or two composers to turn their thoughts 
to a form of “chamber opera” which in the 
matter of the resources needed for its production 
should bear the same relation to the so-called 
“grand” opera, as the orchestral symphony 
bears to the string quartet. ‘This form of opera 
would impose severe limitations upon the com- 
poser, but the prospect of engaging and accommo- 
dating (to say nothing of paying) an orchestra 
of a hundred performers for the production of 
an opera with a cast of ome, like Schonberg’s 
Erwartung, is even more formidable in these days. 
It is possible that the orchestra in the opera- 
house may one day be supplanted by the gramo- 
phone, but before this can happen the existing 
machine will have to be improved beyond all 
recognition. Apart from this one great difficulty, 
what we may call the chamber-ideal in the pro- 
duction of opera is admirable. ‘‘ Grand” opera 
and the conditions attendant upon its production 
are incompatible with any high degree of psycho- 
logical subtlety. Moreover, the complex and 
multifarious nature of the paraphernalia required 
for grand spectacular productions involves a 
decentralization of control which is fatal to 
the unity of the performance. Chamber-opera 
demands only a small curtained stage on which 
variety and subtlety of lighting will for the 
most part take the place of realistic scenery, and 
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external artifice will only be employed for the 
purpose of lighting up that interior theatre of 
the soul wherein the real drama is enacted for each 
individual spectator. ‘The whole production 
should be controlled by one man—preferably 
the composer himself—who must be versed in 
the symbology not of music alone but of gesture 
and light and colour also. Every movement 
and expression of the players, every gradation 
of light as well as every note of the music must 
be under his direct control: for thus and only 
thus shall we obtain a whole and unitary work 
of art in that form which has hitherto given us 
little but confused tautologies. 

In A Village Romeo and ‘fuliet, although there 
is an ostensible story, it is impossible to regard 
the characters as the mere individuals of Gott- 
fried Keller’s novel. They have been transformed 
into symbolical types which move and have their 
being in a vision of human life, aloof and 
mysterious. In Fennimore and Gerda (composed 
eight years later than 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet) 
the characters are not in the least mysterious. 
The libretto is derived from Jens Peter Jacobsen’s 
Niels Lyhne,* a novel of comparatively modern 
life, and in many passages Jacobsen’s actual 
dialogue has been retained verbatim in the trans- 


1 For some reason or other the only English translation of 
the book is called Siren Voices. 
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lation set to music. Yet the form of the work 
has been wholly prescribed by musical considera- 
tions and the libretto is everywhere subordinate 
to the requirements of the music. It is described 
as ‘two episodes in the life of Niels Lyhne.” 
Like 4 Village Romeo and Fultet, it is divided into 
“ pictures ” instead of acts and scenes, but these 
are briefer and more concise than those of the 
earlier opera, and the whole work is slighter and 
more concentrated in form than its predecessor. 
Every “ picture ” is musically self-subsistent and 
self-contained, generally built about an initial 
theme or rhythmic figure. The logical develop- 
ment and flow of the music are never interrupted 
for the sake of thrusting the words into prominence 
and the commonplaces of ordinary conversation 
are not underlined by any musical commentary, 
but each picture is dominated by a mood. 
The whole work plays but an hour and a half. 
After the second picture and after the ninth 
picture pauses are designed to mark the lapse 
of an interval of time in the action; and after 
the fourth picture there is a full close but no 
pause. Except for these breaks the music is 
continuous, the pictures being connected by 
orchestral interludes which are so short as, 
happily, to preclude the possibility of an elabor- 
ately realistic mounting of the opera. The 
longest picture—which is the last—occupies but 
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fourteen pages of the vocal score, and the 
shortest four, there being eighty-one pages in all. 

Without any prelude the curtain rises upon 
a room in the house of Consul Claudi—the action 
takes place in Denmark. Fennimore, his daughter, 
is working at her embroidery while her cousin, 
Niels Lyhne, sits at her feet. They are talking 
over their childhood. Fennimore is impatient 
at the monotony of her home life and longs to 
go out into the world in quest of new experiences. 
Niels, on the other hand, is a dreamer who is 
well content where he is. “I want no wider 
world than this,” he exclaims. ‘‘ Out in the 
world one feels a longing for home—and perhaps 
one’s true home is a kindred spirit whom one 
loves.” He is on the point of declaring his love 
to his cousin when they are interrupted by the 
appearance of Erik Refstrup, Niels’s best friend, 
in whom Fennimore is obviously more interested 
than in the dreamy Niels. It begins to rain. 
Erik calls for a song and Fennimore unlocks 
her heart with a romantic ballad : 


* Young Svanhild sat alone and sighed, 
Of freedom and joy despairing. 
‘ Over yonder’s the land of my dreams,’ she said, 
‘ And it’s thither I would be faring’. . .” 


The curtain descends and, after an entr’acte of 
twenty-nine bars, rises to reveal the lower end 
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of the Claudis’ garden which stretches down to 
the edge of the fjord. There is a little landing- 
stage overshadowed by trees, and here Erik and 
Fennimore are discovered together in a boat. 
It is late evening, and the sound of singing is 
heard from over the water—a long-sustained 
melody without words for a tenor voice behind 
the scene. Hearing the approach of a second 
boat, Erik and Fennimore disappear into the 
garden. The other boat arrives, rowed by Niels 
and containing Consul Claudi, his wife, and a 
friend. ‘They disembark and make for the house, 
while Niels remains behind to moor the boat. 
But Erik and Fennimore reappear and Niels 
quickly conceals himself in the shadow of the 
trees. A swift love-scene ensues (twenty-eight 
bars in all) and Niels is left alone in despair. 
Three years pass. Erik and Fennimore, now 
married, are living in a house on the Mariager- 
fjord. Disappointment has come to both of 
them. Fennimore is disillusioned about her 
husband, who has taken to drink, Erik about his 
talent as a painter. He stares moodily at the 
sea. Fennimore reproaches him for not working 
any longer at his art. He replies that he needs 
new impressions, new influences to stimulate 
him. Niels Lyhne has been invited for a visit 
and presently arrives. While Erik is helping the 
porter to carry in his luggage, Fennimore implores 
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Niels to do all he can to pull Erik out of the 
slough of despond into which he has fallen. “ Day 
after day he broods his time away, and when the 
day is done his dreadful friends take him off and 
keep him drinking all night long.” Erik returns, 
followed by a maid bearing bottles and glasses. 
Fennimore leaves the two men to themselves 
and there is some semblance of joviality as they 
light their cigars and drink each other’s health. 
The curtain falls, and there is an entr’acte of 
four bars. ‘The next picture shows the same 
scene, but late in the evening. The two friends 
have been talking over old times. Erik speaks 
of the gradual falling away of all his bright hopes 
and illusions. ‘‘ At times a sense of despair comes 
over me. I sit and work and nothing comes of 
it—and time is gliding by with relentless haste, 
oh, with relentless haste! Whenever I paint 
a picture I feel that the time it has taken me 
is mine for ever although it’s past and gone. But 
think of all the years I’ve lived and created 
nothing!” Niels advises him to travel, but 
this seems only to increase his anxiety. He regards 
travel as a last resource on which he is afraid to 
embark for fear of finding that that, too, is useless 
and so proving to himself once and for all that 
his career as an artist is at an end. This is the 
most powerful and subtly wrought scene in the 
whole work. 
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The next picture shows Erik seated at his easel, 
morose and listless, unable to achieve anything. 
Five of his boon companions, on their way to the 
fair at Aalborg, invite him to join them. At 
first he declines. Then one of them—a broken- 
down schoolmaster—taunts him: “I see you 
are much too busy with your immortal paintings.” 
Wearily he consents to go with them. Fennimore 
begs him to stay at home, but it is useless. “I 
must have company.” ‘“ But you have Niels: 
a better friend you’ll never find.” “Niels! 
He no longer understands me.” Fennimore 
watches him go, then bursts into tears. Niels 
comes in and she composes herself. She asks 
him what Erik was like as a boy, and he speaks 
of his friend with loyalty and enthusiasm: “ He 
was all that a boy should be: brave and handsome, 
a lad of impulse, alert and active, always given 
to wild pranks and madcap adventures.” ‘‘ How 
strange then,” says Fennimore, “ that he should 
have wanted to become an artist!” Niels bids 
her think of him as he was when she first fell 
in love with him. She replies wearily that she 
has too often brooded over that time. With 
a sudden impulse she stretches out her hands to 
Niels and begs him to stand by her in her trouble. 
** You'll be my friend, Niels, always... .?” 

The curtain is lowered for a few bars, and the 
next picture shows us the same room in the cold 
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grey twilight of morning. Fennimore has been 
waiting for the return of Erik, who presently 
staggers in, completely drunk and collapses on 
a sofa. A brief interlude (very much akin to 
the slow middle section of Brigg Fair) ushers in 
the seventh picture: the birch forest in autumn, 
In this scene the passion that has been smouldering 
between Niels and Fennimore, despite their vain 
struggles to suppress it, bursts into flame. It is 
a scene of swift movement and a despairing sort 
of intensity, with a sinister sense of autumn for 
a background, to remind the lovers of the years 
that are gone and of the brevity and uncertainty 
of their stolen hours of happiness. 

The two concluding pictures of the Fennimore 
episode take place in the depth of winter. The 
fjord is frozen and the ground is covered with 
snow. Niels is now living on the other side of 
the fjord. Erik has gone to Aalborg for the day 
with his friends, and Fennimore is impatiently 
awaiting a promised visit from Niels. ‘There is 
a feeling of tense, almost hysterical expectancy 
in the air. Suddenly the maid brings in a telegram. 
Erik is dead. He has met with an accident and 
they are bringing him home. Fennimore, in 
a frenzy of remorse, rushes out to meet Niels, 
curses him for having betrayed his friend and 
her, and bids him be gone for ever. Four dark 
figures approach, bearing the body of Erik, and 
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Fennimore falls insensible to the ground.... 
Three years elapse. We see Niels on his farm 
at Lonborggard in harvest-time. The labourers 
are singing in the fields. Niels, resigned and 
middle-aged, reflects upon the past and consoles 
himself in his present devotion to the “‘ old All- 
Mother of us all,” an idyllic and tranquil scene. 
The last picture gives us the second “‘ episode ” 
in his life—his courtship of Gerda, a sentimental 
little girl not yet out of her teens, with whom, 
we are led to believe, he settled down on his farm 
and lived happily ever after. The addition of 
this second episode is a mistake from several 
points of view. It is artistically wrong in that 
it does not bear any essential relation to what 
has preceded it, in the sense of having evolved 
naturally from the rest of the drama. It is like 
a happy ending arbitrarily tacked on to a very 
finished tragedy. 

Jacobsen’s novel does not by any means end 
happily. The short respite in Niels’s melancholy 
existence pictured in the second episode is 
abruptly terminated by the death of Gerda and 
the book concludes with a particularly horrible 
description of the death of Niels himself in 
a military hospital after he has been wounded 
in action. There is, of course, no reason why 
Delius—who is only selecting from Jacobsen such 
passages as suit his musical purpose—should follow 
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him to the bitter end, any more than that he 
should begin at the beginning of the novel and 
trace Niels’s career from childhood onwards. 
It is the disproportion and psychological falsity 
of the last section that jar. It is like a sugar- 
plum designed to take away the taste of the preced- 
ing tragedy, and one resents this, for the tragedy 
is convincingly complete in itself and, though 
it deals with but one episode, epitomizes the 
whole life of Niels Lyhne as Jacobsen conceived 
it. There is also a purely practical reason for 
the omission of the last two pictures. The 
Gerda episode occupies but one-fifth of the whole 
work; but that fifth is just long enough to 
make a programme containing Fennimore and 
Gerda as well as another opera too long, while 
Fennimore and Gerda alone does not constitute 
what the Germans call an abendfiillendes Werk. 
This fact alone has undoubtedly hindered the 
performance of the work at several German 
opera-houses which would otherwise have been 
glad to take it into their repertory. 

It must not be supposed from the somewhat 
detailed exposition given above of the scope of 
opera as exemplified in the works of Delius that 
Delius started his musical career with a theory 
and set out to write a series of works in which 
it might be embodied. Far from it. The pro- 
cesses by which he has attained the remarkable 
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skill which has enabled him to achieve in 4 Village 
Romeo and Fuliet a very perfect form of symbolical 
music-drama and in Fennimore and Gerda a very 
beautiful example of realistic opera as distinct 
from a realistic play set to music must be sought 
for in his musical development alone. In addition 
to the two works that have been discussed, there 
are four others of which the libretti are very far 
from fulfilling the conditions he would at present 
demand. The earliest, Irmelin, is a fairy-tale of 
a quite ordinary kind and its form is dramatically 
rather below the level of the conventional 
operatic text. ‘Though the music was much 
praised by Grieg and Messager at the time of its 
composition, its performance was never seriously 
contemplated by the composer. Lhe Magic 
Fountain and Koanga which followed it are 
musically on a far higher level though their 
texts and construction are decidedly “ operatrical.” 

Margot-la-Rouge, a one-act opera written for 
a competition, is sheer melodrama. ‘There is 
hardly a trace of the familiar Delius from begin- 
ning to end and it seems as if he had deliberately 
“‘ written down ” to the well-known competition 
level in this opera. The story deals with a French 
soldier’s discovery of his long-lost sweetheart 
plying for hire in a disreputable Paris café. 
Knives are drawn and the curtain descends upon 
a pile of corpses. It is all as “‘ dramatic ” as you 
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please—and quite pointless. None of these 
works have been published and, of the four, 
only Koanga has been performed. ‘This work 
and The Magic Fountain—early products of 
Delius’s Florida impressions—contain many 
characteristic pages which, viewed in the light 
of the later works, look like sketches for certain 
passages in Appalachia, Sea-Drift and A Mass of 
Life. Had they been published at the time when 
they were written, they would have appeared 
sufficiently remarkable and original; and even 
now Koanga and The Magic Fountain might well 
be revived with a very fair measure of success, 
though it is doubtful whether they would add 
anything to the reputation of the composer of 
A Village Romeo and ‘fuliet. ‘This consummate 
masterpiece, with which none of the earlier 
operas can be compared, is still too little known 
—it has not had more than six or seven perform- 
ances in all—and its frequent repetition would 
serve a better purpose than the production of 
any of the other operas. 


1 During the last few years Delius has talked of Wuthering 
Heights and Deirdre of the Sorrows as subjects which appealed 
to him for musical treatment, but so far nothing has come of 
either project. The task of arranging a series of “ pictures ” 
from Emily Bronté’s great novel in the form of a libretto would 
seem to be almost impossible. Deirdre is a more obvious theme, 
by which several composers—notably Fritz Hart—have already 
been attracted, 


; III 


His CHoraLt AND OrcHESTRAL Works 


ostensibly dramatic works of Delius to his 

choral and orchestral compositions which 
are based upon or allied with a poetic text, that 
we should find far less divergence of style between 
his activities in the two forms than we are 
accustomed to meet with in other composers. 
Such differences as are apparent are conditioned 
entirely by the exigencies of theatrical repre- 
sentation ; in both kinds the form and structure 
of the music are equally plastic, always deter- 
mined by musical rather than by textual considera- 
tions. Sea-Drift is essentially a dramatic work, 
but there is no such definite cast as even the 
most elastic form of opera would demand. The 
sea-setting is suggested at the outset by the 
orchestra, and, in colours which change and vary 
with the changing emotions of the poem as 
the lights must vary in the theatre, is con- 
tinually brought before the mind throughout 
the work. 


ig is but natural, when we turn from the 
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Whitman’s poem tells in simple and poignant 
words the story of two birds, who built their 
nest in a lonely place by the seashore, and of 
a boy who watched them at mating time, “‘ every 
day, cautiously peering, absorbing, translating.” 
Until one day the she-bird disappeared and was 
seen no more. “ And thenceforward all summer 
in the sound of the sea, and at night under the 
full of the moon... . . I saw, I heard at intervals 
the remaining one, the solitary guest from 
Alabama.” Sometimes the boy narrates, at 
others the chorus takes up his reading of the 
story—for the tragedy is enacted in the soul of 
the lonely boy—and personifies the he-bird 
calling upon the winds and the stars in accents 
alternating between elation and despair to bring 
back the loved one he has lost. It is impossible 
without quoting the whole poem to give an 
adequate impression of the wide range of its 
emotion, and of the way in which the passion 
of the words and music rises and falls with a 
perfection of poise and cadence that seems to 
echo the very sound of the sea itself, uniting the 
story and its setting in a single vision that grips 
the imagination with an almost uncanny tenacity. 
In this music we seem to hear the very quin- 
tessence of all the sorrow and unrest that man 
can feel because of love. It is the veritable 
drama of love and death, an image of the mystery 
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of separation. ‘The soul, distracted by doubt, 
rises in impassioned protest against the unheeding 
stars; but confronted at every turn by darkness 
and silence, it sinks down into a sort of 
numbness of endurance, and, when all that it 
has loved and hoped for seems to have fallen 
away, it rises again to re-create the past, to 
clothe it in a vesture of imperishable reality. 
The unity and formal perfection of this work 
embody the realization that all was foreordained, 
the future implicit in the past. Fate is accepted 
from the beginning: only for a moment does 
rebellion stir; and in the tragic annihilation of 
all that life has seemed to offer is found in 
the end a deeper truth and a more lasting 
beauty. 

Sea-Drift is a lyrical utterance: 4 Mass of Life 
is a work of epic grandeur. It would last perhaps 
an hour and a half in performance, exclusive of 
intervals. But, although it is made up of eleven 
separate movements, it is no less all-of-a-piece 
than Sea-Drift which plays without a break from 
beginning to end, so carefully are the different 
sections proportioned and balanced one against 
another, and so magnificently is the final climax 
approached. After what has already been said 
of the relation between music and its text, one 
need not emphasize the fact that this work is 
not an “attempt to set philosophy to music,” 
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as it has been foolishly described. It is Nietzsche, 
the poet—an incomparably greater man than 
Nietzsche, the philosopher—who has been drawn 
upon for the text; one might almost say 
Nietzsche, the musician, for when his creative 
imagination soars highest his very words “‘ aspire 
towards the condition of music,” seeking to 
express a wider significance than words alone can 
ever convey. Nietzsche, the philosopher, is 
often at variance with himself as well as with 
the world, but Nietzsche, the poet-musician, is at 
one with the great mystics of all the ages. And 
Delius is, indeed, a pantheistic mystic whose 
vision has been attained by an all-embracing 
acceptation, a “‘yea-saying ” to life. Such a mind 
has become so profoundly conscious of the life 
of all nature that it has begun to perceive the 
great rhythms of life itself: so that all things 
seem to live and have their being in itself, filling 
it with a sense of such deep peace and beauty 
that the conditions of separate existence in the 
self become intolerable to it. 4 Mass of Life, 
from its first triumphant choral invocation of 
the will of man to the stupendous closing hymn 
to Eternity wherein the heart would break for 
very excess of joy, is an epic of initiation, of the 
bringing to birth of God in man. The message 
of Zarathustra is the same as the message of 
Hermes ‘l'rismegistos and of Blake : 
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“Thou art a man—God is no more ; 
Thine own humanity learn to adore.” 


And— Jesus Christ is the only God, and so are 
you and so am I.” It is the great “‘ yea-saying ” 
to life, the realization that change and death are 
only apparent, that joy is in the end deeper than 
sorrow, though weeping may endure for the 
night of time, and that all seeming discords are 
but the components of a greater harmony. In 
a series of symbolical pictures there is laid before 
us Man’s progress from time to eternity. Here 
Delius has assayed the most tremendous subject 
that can provide poet or musician with a theme, 
for it is an epitome of all subjects. He has 
succeeded triumphantly in his task, and has pro- 
duced a work which in its grandeur and breadth 
of vision and overwhelming beauty is the equal 
of the most monumental achievements of the 
great masters of music. 

The double chorus bursts in at the second 
bar of the work with a magisterial invocation : 
“Oh thou my will, thou that canst shatter my 
misfortune, preserve me from all trivial victories ! 
Oh thou predestined guardian of my soul, whom 
I call Fate! Thou who art in me and above me! 
Preserve me for one great and final triumph ; 
that at the great noontide I may be ready to 
answer the call of myself and of my most secret 
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will.” (Zarathustra LVI. 30.) Then Zara- 
thustra speaks: “Lift up your hearts, my 
brothers! And lift up your legs as well, and 
dance: or better still stand right up on your 
heads! This rosy crown of laughter which I 
have set upon my head, I throw to you, my 
brothers. Laughter I pronounce holy. Ye 
higher mortals, learn of me—to laugh.” (Zara- 
thustra LXXIII. 17-20.) There follows the 
song of Man the lover in pursuit of Life his 
beloved (Zarathustra LIX. 1). ‘The movement, 
beginning quietly with a duet for the soprano 
and tenor soli, gradually becomes more animated 
until the chorus enters with an exciting double- 
fugue—the first “‘ dance-song.” The tumult 
dies away, the dance-song is heard but faintly 
from a distance and Life, in another aspect, 
turns to Zarathustra and addresses him: “ Oh 
Zarathustra, far away from good and evil we found 
our island and our green meadows—we two alone! 
So needs it must be that we love one another. 
Oh Zarathustra, thou art not faithful enough 
to me. There is an old deep bell tolling. Hark 
to this bell tolling at midnight and meditate 
upon its tolling. Oh Zarathustra, I know that 
thou wilt soon be leaving me.” And softly in 
the background the male chorus enters with 
the words that accompany the tolling of the 
midnight bell which sounds from the orchestra : 
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“Oh Man, give ear! What saith deep Mid- 
night? I was asleep and from the depths of 
my dreams I awoke. ‘The world is deep, yea 
deeper far than day believed. Deep is its 
woe: but joy is deeper yet than grief of heart. 
Woe saith: Be gone! But all joy craves for 
the Infinite, joy yearns after eternity.” Zara- 
thustra echoes the words of the tolling bell, and 
the movement closes with Zarathustra and Life 
gazing upon each other in the green meadow 
in the cool of the evening, and weeping quietly 
together. 

The transition from the breathless exhilaration 
of the love-chase to the contemplative mood 
which is its reaction is beautifully achieved in 
the music which dies away in twilight and tran- 
quillity. But this deep peace is quickly broken 
in upon by a mood full of misgivings verging on 
madness: ‘Woe is me: Whither is time fled? 
Have I not descended into deep wells? The 
world sleeps. Ah, the hound bays and the moon 
shines! Rather will I die than tell you what my 
heart at midnight ponders. Now am [ dead 
already. Allis over. Spider that spinn’st around 
me, cravest thou blood? Ah, the dew is falling 
and the hour approaching, that hour which asks 
and asks again insistently: Who hath the heart 
to face it? Who shall be lord of the world?” 
But night falls ever again, and the world’s unrest 
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is soothed with the ripple of waters through the 
silence of the night. “’Tis night,” says Zara- 
thustra, “now all the love-songs of the world 
awake. My soul, too, is a love-song. Something 
instilled that naught can ever still stirs in my 
heart and longs to find a voice. A longing for 
love is in me, and that speaketh the speech of 
love. Light am I: ah, would that I were dark- 
ness! This is my solitude, that I am girt about 
with light. Oh solitude of the creative ones! 
From what lonely silences gleam out the lights 
of the world!” ‘The music is wrapped round 
in the mantle of night, the darkness and the 
silence are broken only by the murmur of waters 
and the distant sighing of the song of love. So 
ends the first part of the Mass. 

In the second part we find Zarathustra in the 
midst of his meditations among the mountains. 
After a quiet orchestral prelude the spirit of 
energetic activity once more asserts itself in an 
exulting chorus: “ Arise, now, up, thou glorious 
noontide! ‘The sea rages. Onward, away, old 
seafarers! . . . Gone is the lingering sadness of 
my spring. Now am I become all summer and 
a summer noontide—a summer on the heights 
with cool springs of water and thrice-blessed 
stillness. Oh come, my companions, that our 
stillness may be yet more blessed. For these are 
our heights, our homeland, and we are neighbours 
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of the eagles, neighbours of the snow, neighbours 
to the very sun itself!” Then Zarathustra 
speaks to his lyre, his muse: “ From long ago 
and far away thy voice sings to me, it wells up 
out of the still pools of love ; the pain of all ages 
hath torn at thine heart. Thy voice is ripe as 
the golden autumn, akin to this lonely heart of 
mine; and thou sayest: The grapes wax golden 
and fain would die—of joy would they die. Ye 
higher mortals, do ye not scent a secret perfume 
rising up, the scent of Eternity, perfume of 
perfect joy, golden and mellow as old wine, 
perfume of midnights’ old ecstatic death which 
cries: ‘The world is deep, yea, deeper far than 
day believed.” 

In the next movement we have the second 
dance-song (Zarathustra XXXII.1). Zarathustra 
is wandering through a forest at eventide and 
suddenly he comes upon a clearing where young 
girls are dancing together on the greensward. 
(The music is for four-part female choir, without 
words, and orchestra.) As soon as they become 
aware of the philosopher’s presence they scatter 
in alarm. But he reassures them and begs them 
not to interrupt their dancing. ‘No spoil- 
sport am I, but intercessor twixt God and the 
Devil who surely is naught but the spirit of 
heaviness. I am a forest, a night of darkling 
branches. Whoso fears not my darkness will find 
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fair banks of roses beneath its cypress shade.” 
The dance is resumed—now wilder and more 
vigorous than before. But after a while the 
maidens weary of their pleasure and troop away 
into the wood. The twilight deepens and Zara- 
thustra is left alone with his thoughts. Here as 
elsewhere throughout the work the voice of 
evening seems to breathe secrets of hidden 
things into his ear. His mood is one of exalted, 
almost ecstatic melancholy. “The sun has long 
gone down. The meadows are dewy and the 
woods breathe coolness. The Unknown steals 
upon me and gazes through my eyes reflectively. 
What, liv’st thou still, Zarathustra? Why? 
For what purpose? By what means? And 
whither farest thou? Is it not folly to be still 
alive?’ From the far distance, very faintly, 
the voices of the dancing maidens re-echo 
through the wood. “Ah, my friends, it is the 
evening that questions me thus. Forgive me 
my sadness, forgive me that evening has fallen 
upon me.” And as the distant voices die away, 
the movement comes to an almost imperceptible 
olaseaean4 

Zarathustra has fallen asleep beneath a tree 
in the meadows in the heat of noontide. The 
shepherds’ pipes are heard in the distance—a 
lovely colloquy of oboe, English horn and bass 
oboe against a background of strings. The world 
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dreams in the sunshine and silence and solitude. 
“Hush, disturb me not,” cries Zarathustra, 
“the earth is now made perfect. Oh golden 
rondure of the world! Who art thou then, my 
soul? How little suffices for thy perfect bliss ! ” 
The chorus murmurs in a mood of deep and quiet 
and passionate contentment: “Oh joy, Oh joy, 
Oh joy!” and the music fades into silence. 
But Zarathustra’s heart is still full of unearthly 
longing. As midnight draws near, he calls his 
friends about him—for midnight is the solemn 
hour of initiation, when the soul may take wings 
and soar into the higher regions which are its 
home. ‘The music grows richer and more sombre. 
““Come forth, come forth! The hour is ripe: 
let us wander forth into the night!” And softly 
at first, but gradually swelling to a greater volume 
of sound, we hear the ancient bell of midnight 
tolling, and the secret voices of night bidding 
man take heed of what the solemn tolling speaks 
to him. The hymn of joy that overspans the 
gulf of time is heard again, no longer in a distant 
undertone, but with the full strength of the 
chorus—joy that would overreach itself in an 
inarticulate pean of exultation. And the last 
great shout of triumph fades away into a lingering 
echo wherein all the voices of creation seem to 
utter the word :7Hternity,! .. . 


This colossal work, without a doubt the greatest 
I 
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musical achievement since Wagner, a Mass worthy 
to rank beside the great Mass of Sebastian Bach, 
is as yet almost entirely unknown, even to 
musicians and those who profess to be in touch 
with the most recent developments of the art. 
It may be that, in this age of superficiality in art, 
its very profundity militates against it. But 
such music is proof against the neglect of the 
age which gave it birth. It is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a deeply religious work, and 
one can imagine a more spiritually enlightened 
generation performing it as a solemn ritual in 
some gigantic open-air theatre, year after year 
at the coming-in of summer. 

From 4 Mass of Life to the Requiem is indeed 
a farcry: it isa transition from the truly sublime 
to something very near the ridiculous. The text 
of the Requiem is purely negative and strikes one 
at first sight as being a direct denial of the spirit 
which all Delius’s music asserts and proclaims, 
the living spirit which has found such noble 
utterance particularly in 4 Mass of Life. With 
as much dogmatic self-assurance as the most 
bigoted Christian ever mustered to proclaim the 
terrors of a material Hell, the anonymous 
librettist denies the immortality of the soul and 
survival of human consciousness as though there 
were something immoral and offensive in the 
very possibility. One sees clearly enough that 
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he has only aimed at denying the eschatology 
of the Christian Churches—an occupation which 
many people would compare to the flogging of 
a dead horse. But the result is a sadly unphilo- 
sophical and inconsistent medley of conflicting 
ideas; and like so much “rationalist” pro- 
paganda it is largely composed of quotation from 
the Bible. It is the creed of the atheist as opposed 
to the open-mindedness of the agnostic. It 
may be that we have no evidence of immortality 
of the kind that would be acceptable to the 
average police-court magistrate. But the testi- 
mony of religious experience and intuition 
throughout the ages cannot be lightly set aside ; 
and on the purely intellectual plane metaphysical 
speculation can carry us to the point where time 
itself is no more, and past and future have no 
longer any meaning. 

Nature, it is admitted in the philosophastry of 
this Requiem, is eternal, but man is mortal and tran- 
sitory. Butis not man integrally a part of Nature 
—or is not Nature, perhaps, an aspect of man? 
And are not both Eternal in the sense of not 
pertaining at all to the illusory dominion of 
time? For time is man’s creation, a glass through 
which, darkly enough, his senses glimpse reality. 
Is he, then, subject to his own creature? We 
think of the past as now non-existent—dead ; 
and of the future as non-existent now—unborn. 
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But the present, NOW Himself, who has always 
just popped round the corner before we can put 
salt on his tail, becomes in that case nothing 
more than a perpetual passing over from one 
state of non-existence to another: and motion 
in time becomes a mere illusion. And how can 
we attach any absolute meaning to the term 
futurity when Sirius is even now gazing down 
upon our distant past? ‘These are but a few 
of the speculations which the author of this 
Requiem so glibly dismisses, shouting down all 
argument with his ‘‘ trumpet-tongued voice of 
Truth ” so typical of the worst type of German 
professor who might well take lessons in humility 
from Pontius Pilate. Such facile negation only 
narrows the scope of the artist. How can he 
enlarge upon a theme that is in itself an attempt 
to set limits to the imagination, a blind faith— 
for that is what it amounts to—which is as much 
of a superstition and an anachronism at the 
present day as the testimony of our eyes that the 
sun moves round the earth? 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the 
musical interest of the Reguiem centres in those 
sections where the living imagination is least 
impeded by the cere-cloths of materialism and 
least reminded of the stench of the charnel- 
house. Yet, when all that can be said in its 
favour has been said it remains the weakest of 
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all Delius’s mature works. In writing it his 
constructive instinct seems to have temporarily 
deserted him, with the result that for once his 
music seems to have been conditioned by the 
form of the text rather than the text by the 
music. The music lacks coherence and organic 
unity as well as the text. It is vacillating, 
uncertain—and contains more than one of 
Delius’s very rare lapses into sheer banality. 
The work opens with an impressive and majestic 
movement for double chorus and orchestra. 
“One day is like another, and all our days are 
rounded with a sleep. ‘They pass and never 
return again.” The mood recalls the first of 
the Ernste Gesdnge of Brahms: ‘ All go unto 
one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.” After considerable development 
of this theme, the solo voice enters with a 
denunciation of the “ weaklings filled with woe 
and fear” who “drugged themselves with 
dreams and golden visions, and built themselves 
a house of lies to live in.” But “then rose a 
storm with mighty winds and laid it low. And 
out of the storm the voice of Truth resounded 
in trumpet tones: Man thou art mortal and 
needs must thou die.” ‘The opening chorus is 
repeated and gradually swells into a funeral 
march of great breadth and nobility. But this 
is interrupted by “the crowd,” represented 
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section reiterates Hallelujah “with vigour and 
fervour” for twenty-one bars in frenzied com- 
petition with the La il Allah of the Moham- 
medan section. 

Gradually the shouting dies away and the 
philosopher is left musing upon the vanity of 
the world and its ways—and we are left in sorrow- 
ful contemplation of the four most dismally 
uninspired pages Delius has ever given to the 
world. ‘The chorus takes up the burden: “ All 
who are living know that death is coming, but 
at the touch of death lose knowledge of all 
things, nor have they remembrance more of the 
ways and doings of men on the earth where they 
were.” “Therefore,” saith the Preacher (Eccles. 
ix. 7), “eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart. . . . Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of 
thy vanity... . Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave whither thou goest.”” And the chorus 
murmurs over again: “The living know that 
they shall die, but the dead know not any- 
thing.” 

The second part of the Requiem begins with 
a song, for the baritone solo, in praise of his 
beloved who was, “like a flower among whose 
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fragrant petals love made his dwelling.” “TI 
praise her,” he continues, ‘‘ above all other 
women who are poor in their being and so are 
poor in giving too. Were not the world the 
abode of dissemblers and were not men’s hearts 
so impure, then all mankind would join me in 
praising my beloved. She gave herself to many 
and yet remained chaste and pure as a flower.” 
This section which is headed “A la grande 
amoureuse ” has been thought by some to refer 
to Death in the guise of a lover. But in the 
absence of any authority for such a charitable 
supposition, one can only regard it as a symptom 
of revolt against the Christian ideal of chastity. 
A soprano solo follows: “ I honour the man who 
can love life and yet without base fear can die. 
He has attained the heights and won the crown 
of life... . The sun goes down and evening 
spreads her hands in blessing o’er the world, 
bestowing peace. Night comes and binds our 
eyes with cloths of darkness in a long dreamless 
sleep. The soul of man sings but this only: 
Farewell, I loved ye all! and the voices of Nature 
sing in answer: Thou art our brother! And so 
the star of his life sinks back into the darkness 
whence it arose.” 

The concluding section is a rhapsody of spring, 
in which is portrayed the awakening of Nature 
from its winter sleep. Finally, the chorus breaks 
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into a chant of the eternal recurrence of all 
things in Nature and, after a very strange passage 
of wistful looking back in an overwhelming 
moment of regret and doubt, the work ends 
peacefully to the sound of distant bells and 
cuckoo calls. 

The funeral march at the beginning and the 
beautiful elegy for the soprano alone represent 
Delius at his best. But two good passages can 
by no means make a masterpiece of a work that 
is otherwise mediocre. But in qualification of 
this harsh judgment one should add that Delius 
has himself, in 4 Mass of Life, in Sea-Drift, 
A Village Romeo and Fuliet and many another 
great work, given us the standard by which we 
must judge his later output. Did we not know 
and love those other works, we might hear in 
the opening of the last section of the Requiem 
something more than a mere echo of a lovely 
passage in A Song of the High Hills, and the 
final rhapsody of Spring might appear less weak 
if we had not the glorious March of Spring from 
North Country Sketches and the matchless First 
Cuckoo in Spring with which to compare it, to 
its very great disadvantage. 

Before embarking upon this curiously unsatis- 
factory work, Delius had already embodied his 
reflections upon the transitoriness of mortal life 
in a far more beautiful composition—Songs of 
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Sunset, originally called Songs of Twilight and Sad- 
ness—a cycle of intimate little lyrics by Ernest 
Dowson, a lover’s requiem over lost illusions. 
The whole work is elegiac and retrospective : 
the sense of the past pervades it with a mournful 
glamour. Its mood is one of weariness, of passion 
that has burnt itself out and cries only for peace, 
of autumn that creeps unawares upon the soul 
when spring has passed over it unheeded. 
Moritura is the title of the first poem and the 
keynote of the work. 

The chorus enters quietly in the very first 
bar with: 


* A song of the setting sun ! 
The sky in the west is red, 
And the day is almost done : 
While yonder up overhead, 
All too soon, 
There rises, so cold, the cynic moon.” 


There follows, to music that is more fevered 
than impassioned, a love-song, paraphrased from 
Propertius : 


“ Dum nos fata sinunt oculos satiemus amore: 
Nox tibi longa venit, nec reditura dies.” 


And the chorus sings of the twilight of the year, 
where shadow and the darkness meet. As the 
work proceeds, through the lovely setting of 
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“‘ Exceeding sorrow ” and the “ song of the waters 
of separation” to the little choral spring song 
whose faint flicker of hope is extinguished by 
the thought that “ the spring of the soul cometh 
no more for you or for me,” it seems to grow 
greyer and more misty like an autumn evening 
falling to dusk, until there comes a song of utter 
numbness of spirit : 


“‘ T was not sorrowful, but only tired 
Of everything that ever I desired.” 


And then like an afterglow that shines through 
the mist with sombre radiance follows the final 
chorus, the envoz to life: 


“They are not long, the days of wine and roses 
Out of a misty dream 
Our path emerges for a while, then closes 
Within a dream.” 


This song-cycle affords a fine example of the 
way in which Delius imparts to his works a feeling 
of unity and cohesion fully as satisfying as the 
most elaborate devices of formal structure by 
means which totally elude a formal theoretical 
analysis. Except for one forlorn little theme 
that wanders through the score like a pale ghost, 
there is no thematic connection between the 
various songs; the structure of the work, the 
interrelation of the different movements and the 
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significance of their sequence is wholly spiritual. 
From the fevered agitation that follows on the 
quiet choral prelude, the work is a prolonged 
cadence, a gradual slackening of the pulse, a 
waning and a decrescence until the sunset radiance 
streams like a dye through the clouds, lighting 
them up for a moment, then fading out from 
behind them, leaving them vague, obscure and 
colourless. Never have evening and autumn 
found more perfect utterance. ‘“‘ Forgive me 
my sadness,” said Zarathustra, ‘‘ forgive me that 
evening has fallen upon me.” But the melancholy 
brooding of eventide is no less integrally a part 
of us than the full-blooded assurance of noon 
and the mystical, half-drunken ecstasy of mid- 
night. In Time these seasons are apart and 
opposed but in Eternity they are but aspects 
one of another. 


Between the choral and the purely orchestral 
works of Delius we can draw no rigid distinc- 
tion. Chorus and orchestra are not two separate 
bodies in his mind but organically related 
members of the great body of musical sound. 
The chorus is never pitted antiphonally against 

1 The setting of “ Cynara,” Dowson’s most perfect poem, 
which was to have formed the climax of the work, was wisely 


omitted, as tending to disturb the proportions and interrupt 
the mood-sequence of the whole. 
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the orchestra after the practice of the older 
choral writers. ‘Delius aims always at the 
coalescence of contrasting factors. At the first 
performance of Songs of Sunset he desired the 
chorus to remain seated while singing, to lend 
colour to the illusion of impersonal unity. The 
idea was not carried into practice, but it serves 
to illustrate his view of the function of the 
chorus in his works and is fully in keeping with 
the spirit of his choral style. 

In Appalachia and A Song of the High Hills 
the chorus is used sparingly, with the effect that 
its entries are thrilling in their unexpectedness 
and its climaxes a crowning glory of sound. 
Appalachia, we read in a note prefixed to the 
score, “‘is the old Indian name for Northern 
America. The composition mirrors the moods 
of tropical nature in the great swamps bordering 
on the Mississippi River which is so intimately 
associated with the life of the old negro slave 
population. Longing melancholy, an intense 
love for Nature, childlike humour and an innate 
delight in dancing and singing are still the most 
characteristic qualities of this race.” Here the 
deep impression made on Delius by his life in 
Florida, which colours many of his early works, 
finds its mature utterance. ‘The work consists 
of a lengthy introduction, fifteen variations on 
an old negro folk-song (curiously reminiscent of 
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the first theme of the quartet in the last act of 
Rigoletto) and a choral epilogue which ends with 
an echo of the introduction. 

Delius has thought of rewriting the choral 
epilogue so that the work may be performed at 
orchestral concerts where no chorus is available. 
In these days of economic stress promoters of 
concerts like to get their money’s worth out of 
their chorus when they employ one, and are 
inclined to fight shy of a long work which calls 
for a chorus chiefly to provide little exclamatory 
tailpieces to its different sections and never gives 
the singers a chance to get going until the very 
end. But these little choral doxologies that 
round off the variations are so full of mysterious 
and haunting suggestiveness that the work would 
lose much of its unique charm by their omission. 
The voices enter pianissimo and the effect is 
almost as though the spirits of the forces of 
Nature invoked by the music became suddenly 
articulate to acknowledge the master who had 
called them forth. No words are sung in these 
passages; but the epilogue employs a pathetic 
little snatch of negro verse relating to the 
separation of husband from wife and parent 
from child, when one might be sold for a slave 
to a distant plantation and the other left behind. 
The verse is doggerel but in the music it is trans- 
figured into poetry. The opening words: “ Oh 
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Honey, I am going down the river in the morn- 
ing,” recall the song of the boatman in 4 Village 
Romeo and Fuliet and seem to ring out the same 
strange call as of a voice from a far-off country. 
If the form of Songs of Sunset seems like the 
very curve and cadence of a grey evening im- 
printed in a film of music, the structure of 
A Song of the High Hills is like the rugged outline 
of a great range of mountains whose heights are 
hidden from the eyes in cloud. The music is 
full of a sense of spacious solitudes and far 
horizons. The elation of the ascent is succeeded 
by a mood of ecstatic contemplation, and the 
soul rises through the pure still air to the very 
heights of rapture, losing all consciousness of 
itself as the mountain-tops are lost from the 
ken of man, among the wandering mists and the 
eternal snows. Certain commentators on the 
work have thought fit to see, in the relation 
between the chorus and the orchestra in this 
work, some such opposed relation as is sup- 
posed to exist between the mountaineer and 
the peak which baffles his attempts to scale 
it. But the relation is more spiritual than that. 
It is only a false materialistic duality that can 
regard Man and Nature as separate entities pitted 
against each other in opposition ; for the aspects 
of Nature are only the manifestations in terms 
of matter of the diverse aspects of the soul of 
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Man that ebbs with autumn and flows with the 
tide of spring, aspires to heaven with the 
mountains, sings in the winds and runs with the 
rivers along the waters of time. 

In Brigg Fair we are on the plains in a pastoral 
country. The tune that gives its name to the 
work was sung by an old man in Lincolnshire 
to Percy Grainger and by him given to Delius. 
It is a Dorian tune and to ears unused to modal 
melodies may sound somewhat melancholy ; but 
the old verses with which it is associated tell 
a happy tale of true love which for once in a way 
did run smoothly and bade fair to last until the 
green leaves withered in their summer prime. 
The work is not intended as a mere illustration 
of the poem. Delius calls it ‘an English Rhap- 
sody ” and the music is redolent of the English 
countryside. ‘The felicity with which the old 
tune yields to Delius’s quite modern and individual 
treatment of it is marvellous, but not indeed 
surprising when one reflects that Delius would 
never have been moved to write a work round 
this tune but by a real spiritual affinity existing 
between it and his own music. And it is interest- 
ing to observe that he has, quite unconsciously, 
harked back to the very form in which the old 
English composers of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
were in the habit of adumbrating the popular 
melodies of their day—that is to say, the cumula- 
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tive variation form which afterwards grew formal 
in the passacaglia, in which the theme is repeated, 
intact or with very slight rhythmical modifica- 
tions, in each variation, always surrounded with a 
new harmonic, contrapuntal or rhythmic em- 
broidery. In Delius’s work there is a brief and 
lovely interlude in the middle—a kind of happy 
love-song, which is not derived from the main 
theme: otherwise the form is identical with that 
employed by John Bull, William Byrd, Giles 
Farnaby and many another more than three 
hundred years ago. But at the time of writing 
Delius was probably unacquainted with their 
very names. ‘[his work seems to present peculiar 
difficulties to conductors ; it has to my knowledge 
suffered greatly from the misunderstanding of 
more than one of them, so that a word or two 
of warning may not be amiss. I once saw a 
professor of music in a University town beat out 
the poor, lilting little tune with three heavy 
beats in a bar. ‘This gentleman’s subsequent 
oracle—piously repeated by his disciples—that 
the more instruments you took away from a score 
of Delius, the better it sounded (leading to the 
natural corollary that if you took all the instru- 
ments away, it would be best of all) might cause 
one to imagine his stupidity unique; but I 
have observed the same error elsewhere, as 


regards the theme. And on page 27 of the full 
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score where the time signature changes from 
3/4. to 4/4, the average conductor takes the 
variation twice too fast, for which he may 
perhaps be excused since Delius intends the beat 
to be doubled—he has directed the passage to 
be played “ slow, with solemnity ”—and should 
have written 4/2 for 4/4. The right tempo is 
quaver = 80, beating eight quavers to the bar. 
The first Dance Rhapsody which dates from 
the same period as Brigg Fair is almost exactly 
similar in form. After a quiet prelude, the chief 
dance theme is announced by the oboe, and save 
for a middle section, which is yet pervaded by 
echoes of the main theme, the whole work 
consists of repetitions of this one melody with 
harmonic variations that are kaleidoscopic in 
their ever-changing tones and colours. The 
listener’s grasp of the unity and formal flow of the 
work depends very largely on the conductor’s 
skill in dovetailing one variation into another 
by means of a rallentando so slight that it does 
not break in upon the rhythm of the whole. 
Here again, though the outward form of the 
work is of the crudest and simplest character, 
its spiritual curve, so to speak, is wholly satis- 
factory. ‘The climax of the work is not dynamic, 
but comes at the music’s ebb, a metamorphosis 
of the dance theme played by a solo violin against 
a background of divided strings, an indescribable 
K 
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passage, ‘“‘ wonderful, causing tears,” perhaps the 
most intense and exalted moment in all Delius’s 
work. It has a wounding beauty which is all 
the more poignant for its evanescence—and which 
blinds one to the fact that the tumultuous coda, 
though completely satisfying in conception, does 
not and cannot ever quite come off in performance. 

In a Summer Garden—the third orchestral poem 
of the period—is another open-air work with the 
sights and sounds of Nature for a setting. The 
score is prefaced by a quotation from Rossetti 
by way of dedication : 


“¢ All are my blooms and all sweet blooms of love 
To thee I gave while Spring and Summer sang.” 


But the title might mislead those who look for 
objective impressionism in Delius’s music. ‘The 
summer garden is no more than the background, 
the setting of his mood; one feels indeed that 
this work has a more intimate and personal 
programme than most of its kind. Yet, to the 
external eye, it appears to be built up of thematic 
scrappets that might well have been suggested 
by whispers of wind and the colloquy of birds. 
Certain passages suggest a kind of musical 
pointillisme as though the luminous effect of the 
whole were attained by a thousand little points 
of light and colour. 

Paris: the song of a great city—a nocturne— 
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dates from ten years earlier. Less typically 
Delius than Brigg Fair or A Dance Rhapsody it 
is more akin in style to the old type of symphonic 
poem. The programme annotator would be 
delighted to discover seven or eight distinct 
themes in as many pages at the beginning of the 
work, and dismayed to find that none of these 
are developed in the conventional manner. 
Furthermore, he would expect from the title 
Straussian “ programme-music,” but there is 
no programme to the work, nor is there any 
portrayal, scarcely indeed, more than a suggestion, 
of external things. For Delius, Paris is not so 
much the capital city of France as a corner of his 
own soul, a chapter of his own memoirs. The 
superficialities of La Vie Parisienne have been 
dealt with by Offenbach, the trifler, and Char- 
pentier, the vulgarian, with whom Delius would 
disdain competition. 

There remain Delius’s orchestral impressions 
of the seasons, in North Country Sketches and the 
two pieces for small orchestra, On hearing the 
first cuckoo in spring and Summer night on the 
river. “Vhese are certainly his finest achievements 
in purely orchestral music. ‘Io anyone quite 
unacquainted with his music the First Cuckoo 
might be presented as an epitome of his whole 
life’s work. It is based upon a twofold melody ; 
the first part is Delius’s own, a sequence of phrases 
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that echo each other like distant cuckoo calls, 
the second is derived from a Norwegian folk- 
song I Ola dalom (In Ola Valley) which is to be 
found harmonized by Grieg in his Opus 66. 
Associated with the song is a legend of an old 
woman who, thinking her son had been kidnapped 
by the bogles and bugaboos of the hills, rang the 
bells of the neighbouring church in the hope of 
releasing him from their power. But Delius 
chose the theme for its musical beauty, without 
any thought of its traditional associations, and 
using it as a motif has painted in unforgettable 
tones the emotions of one for whom spring is 
not so much a season of riot and exuberance, 
fresh hopes and renewed vitality, as a vision of 
such sweet and tender loveliness that the heart 
stands still in contemplation of it and the old 
unrest of the soul is put to sleep. In Worth 
Country Sketches we have mood pictures of 
autumn, when the “ wind soughs in the trees,” 
a Winter Landscape, and—significantly placed 
after the melancholy of autumn and the gloom 
of winter—the March of Spring over woodlands, 
meadows and silent moors, portraying the gradual 
awakening of Nature from its winter sleep, the 
rising of the sap in the trees, the opening of the 
green leaves and the blossoming of the flowers 
until all Nature bursts into a pean of delight and 
joy. Linked with these Nature impressions is 
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a Dance, with no specific programme, though its 
uncertain, tentative beginning and abrupt con- 
clusion lead one to picture it as a spell of fireside 
musing over the past, a tale within a dream— 
and one of the loveliest short pieces Delius has 
ever written. 


IV 
His Music Virwep as A WHOLE 


(4) THE LETTER 


N these days when the possession of a little 
if money can, and does, procure for the 
merest mediocrity not only widespread 
publicity but performance at important con- 
certs and musical festivals, it may seem remarkable 
to some that Delius who could at all times have 
afforded to blow his own trumpet should never 
have cared to do so. He was forty-three when his 
first big work was published, but he had been 
writing music for the past twenty years—music 
of such a character that, had he cared to use 
it for publicity’s sake after the manner of the 
young composer of to-day, it would no doubt 
have hastened Europe’s acknowledgment of his 
genius. But he preferred to give nothing to 
the world that he felt to be immature or below 

the level of the best of which he was capable. 
1 There is one solitary exception—the unworthy Legend 


for violin and orchestra which is far below the average level 
of his earliest works. It is difficult to see why this piece should 
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A composer who carries modesty and self- 
criticism to such a pitch is something of an enigma 
to our musical public. Here, they say, is a man 
sixty years old, who holds no official position in 
the musical life of his country, who does not 
teach in any of the academies, who is not even 
an honorary doctor of music; who, moreover, 
gives no concerts, makes no propaganda for his 
music, plays no instrument, nor even conducts 
an orchestra. Small wonder that he is neglected 
in favour of what one may with a certain degree 
of accuracy describe as the press-gang of British 
music. He lacks the talent, and indeed the desire, 
to keep himself continually in the public eye. 
But this is a temperamental matter, and it 
seldom happens that a talent for publicity is 
united in the same person with a creative mind 
of the first order. 

In looking through the manuscripts of Delius’s 
early works one is particularly struck by the fact 
that they display a virtuosity of technique, in 
the academic sense of the word, which gradually 
disappears as his own personal technique develops 
into an unmistakable style. The ready-made 
forms of the schools with their artificial devices, 


have been included in the 1899 concert where it must have 
sounded peculiarly out of place, or why Delius should have 
unearthed it for publication twenty-four years after its com- 
position. 
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which seem to have been designed only to eke 
out an exiguous inspiration, are merely trammel- 
ling to the subtle imagination for which form 
and content are one and indivisible. But the 
realization, by experience and not in theory 
alone, that the form of a well-made work must 
necessarily be latent in its initial conception, 
even as the form of a flower is latent in its seed, 
is a slow and arduous process ; and in the mean- 
while the young artist must learn to build with 
the aid of such scaffolding as he can dispose of. 
Thus through formality he attains to form. For 
it must not be forgotten that the great masters 
who employed those forms that are now termed 
classical created them anew with each succeeding 
work, the so-called forms of the text-books being 
in reality no more than barren formule deduced 
by pedants from the masters’ multifarious 
achievements. Delius is not seen at his best in 
those works whose form is dependent upon the 
development of contrasted themes in a certain 
relation preordained by tradition. Occasionally, 
as in the Violin Sonata (a work laid aside for 
a number of years and completed long after 
its conception) there are redundancies that seem 
due rather to anxiety to fill up the form than to 
any necessity of musical logic. But in the Con- 
certos there are passages where the flow of expres- 
sion is abruptly arrested in order to introduce 
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a contrasted theme, and the natural development 
of the music in its own style seems somewhat 
cramped. ‘The comparatively early Piano Con- 
certo, originally designed.in three separate move- 
ments, reappeared, some years after its initial 
performance, as a one-movement work. In the 
process of condensation the last movement 
(based on material afterwards employed in the 
Violin Concerto) was removed altogether, but 
the recapitulation of subject-matter from the 
beginning of the work that takes its place gives 
it but an artificial coherence which is by no 
means convincing. Virtually the work comes 
to an end at the close of the slow movement. 
Delius appears to have realized this shortcoming, 
for his later concertos are all cast in the single 
three-in-one movement form—familiar in English 
chamber-music circles under the name of Phan- 
tasy, which consists of a short introduction, 
a brief first movement with two subjects but 
little development, a slow movement followed 
by an abbreviated return of the first movement, 
and an independent finale. Of the three later 
concertos, the first, for violin and cello, is by far 
the least satisfactory. To write a double concerto 
at all is something of a tour de force. It is not 
the kind of work that comes to one and clamours 
to be written. It will certainly contain a good 
many passages which would sound as well or 
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better in a symphonic poem without the solo 
instruments, from which it follows that these, 
if they are to be kept continuously busy, will 
have to do a good deal of quite superfluous 
embroidery on the orchestral tissue. In Delius’s 
work this is exemplified at a very early stage in 
the cello’s laborious and pointless counterpoint 
to the principal subject on its first presentation 
by the solo violin. The second theme is a purely 
orchestral conception to which the soloists add 
nothing vital. The indubitable beauty of the 
melody of the slow movement is not enhanced 
by its strong family likeness to a lovely theme in 
North Country Sketches—of which it is far from 
being the equal—and the last section, which is 
little more than a peroration, is rhetorical where 
it should be eloquent. The stuff of which the 
work is made is characteristically, unmistakably 
Delian; but this concerto as a whole could 
only satisfy those for whom the hearing of any 
work of Delius provides a novel experience. To 
those acquainted with his masterpieces, it stands 
as an interesting but unsuccessful experiment. 
All three concertos open with an introductory 
passage that is not connected thematically with 
the rest of the work. ‘The Double Concerto 
starts off with one of those themes which, 
insignificant in themselves, seem to hold all 
sorts of surprises in store for their development. 
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But in this instance the theme is not developed 
at all; it is merely repeated, somewhat per- 
functorily at the end of the work where it sounds 
even less significant than it did at the beginning. 
Of very different character are the two pre- 
ludial bars of the Violin Concerto. They arrest 
the attention with compelling power. ‘Then 
the solo violin sweeps in with a noble and 
heroic phrase which is rounded off, so to speak, 
with a smiling parenthesis, so that in the 
one sentence we have virtually two distinct 
themes. ‘The second subject is no more than 
a passionate exclamation for the brass to which 
the violin assents in swift up-rushing arpeggios. 
The slow movement—a perfect miracle of wistful 
haunting loveliness—is evolved from two alter- 
nating but not contrasted themes, of which the 
second is characterized by a lilting, syncopated 
figure of a kind associated in most people’s mind 
with Scottish folk-song. (It reappears, by the 
way, in two of the North Country Sketches, and in 
A Poem of Life and Love, having made its 
first appearance in the setting of Fiona Macleod’s 
Hy Brasil with the atmosphere and emotion of 
which it is obviously associated.) A rhapsodical 
interlude in the form of an accompanied cadenza 
leads to a brief recapitulation, followed by a naive 
and charming dance theme, which, interwoven 
with reminiscences of the adagio, brings the 
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concerto to a quiet and beautiful conclusion. 
From beginning to end the work is one long 
impassioned monologue for the solo violin against 
an orchestral background. ‘The protagonist is 
never for a moment relegated to a secondary 
position; and this unbroken golden thread of 
melody binds the whole work together into a 
wonderful cohesion and unity. The ’Cello 
Concerto suffers from a rather lengthy introduc- 
tion which has all the incongruity of a string of 
platitudinous and apologetic remarks prefixed to 
a very brilliant speech of a most accomplished 
orator. Otherwise it is as concise in form as its 
predecessor, with a slow movement of “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out” which for sheer beauty 
of orchestral sound must surely be unexcelled 
in the whole range of modern music. In spite 
of the restrictions imposed by even so free an 
interpretation of traditional form as Delius has 
allowed himself, the two latest concertos exhibit to 
the full the chief characteristics of his mature style. 

To define these characteristics is far more 
difficult than it would be to illustrate them by 
examples. Anyone who has ever heard a work of 
Delius will know that his chief power lies in his 
extraordinary harmonic resources. One might 
almost say that the chord is to him what the note 
was to the polyphonic composers, and that the 
melodic /ine is always seen in a higher dimensional 
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aspect, so to speak, of changing chords. Yet 
Delius has no harmonic system which can be 
defined and analysed as readily as those of 
Debussy or Scriabin. His range of expression 
is infinitely wider than theirs and his limitations 
far less apparent. Harmony with Delius has 
always been more of an instinct than an accom- 
plishment and, although his chromaticism is not 
radically of a different order from that of Wagner 
and Chopin, it would not be altogether true or 
just to say that it was derived and developed 
from the study of these two masters. Delius’s 
harmony lies just within the boundaries of 
tonality; but it never crosses them—in the 
sense in which regard the later works of Schénberg 
as lying definitely beyond them. The principle 
of modulation, though not discarded, is pushed 
to the farthest extremity of chromatic licence, 
and it is the continual shifting of the tonal 
centres that gives his music its elusiveness and 
that peculiar quality of reticence which imparts 
to every phrase a suggestiveness and a hidden 
meaning that is never actually uttered. Poly- 
phony with Delius is not the cause of the harmony 
as it is in true contrapuntal writing, but its 
apparent effect. Harmonic variation takes the 
place of what one may call the usual linear 
thematic development ; counterpoints appear as 
decorative comments upon, rather than as integral 
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factors of, the harmonic structure—and the very 
melody of a passage is often obviously dependent 
upon and conditioned by its harmonic background, 

Sometimes, as in the case of the opening theme 
of 4 Village Romeo and Fuliet, and the tune of 
the first Dance Rhapsody a diatonic melody is 
taken as a text for a series of most enchantingly 
varied discoursings of chromatic harmony; but 
there are examples of a contrary process, where 
a line of vocal melody which is neither organically 
essential nor intrinsically beautiful has been 
simply superimposed upon a harmonic texture 
which is already complete in itself. One does 
not need the fictitious support of any stereotyped 
and reactionary definition of what is or is not 
vocal to be able to see the esthetic defects of 
certain lines of melody ; those defects would be 
the same if the melody, instead of being sung, 
were played upon an instrument. One can offer 
no reasonable objection to any angularities of 
interval, or sudden leaps and falls so long as they 
are xsthetically justifiable in their context and 
expressive in proportion to their difficulty of 
execution. But they must carry with them 
a conviction of their perfect appropriateness and 
inevitability: on intimate acquaintance they 
must make us feel, as we feel about all good 
melodies, that not a note could be changed 
without changing and spoiling the melody. 
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There are occasional passages for the voice in 
Delius’s works—notably in the Reguiem—which 
do not satisfy this condition ; and in some of the 
songs for voice and piano—where the nature of 
the combination precludes the coalescence that 
can be obtained when the voice is treated as one 
instrument among the many others of the 
orchestra—the melodic curve of the accompan- 
ment is far more significant than that of the 
voice whose notes seem at times almost inconse- 
quent, as though any note that tallied with the 
accompanying chord would have done equally 
well had it been selected at random. But, if 
the method of threading a woof of melody 
through a given warp of harmony has its dis- 
advantages, it has, to outweigh them, very admir- 
able virtues which differ conspicuously enough 
from those of the self-subsistent tune to render 
them a definite addition to the treasure-store of 
melody. And it is this division of the harmonic 
web into these component strands of melody 
which are never parallel but subtly interwoven 
with one another, one rising where another 
falls, that gives Delius’s harmony so much inner 
vitality. ‘This, I think, is the secret of his fascinat- 
ing and very personal treatment of solo wind 
instruments in the orchestra; and if we are to 
look for a clue to the magic of his scoring in 
any external devices (which is a mistake, seeing 
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that for Delius there is no such thing as scoring, 
the stuff of the music and its orchestral embodi- 
ment being conceived simultaneously and notated, 
even in the first sketches, in full score), we must 
concentrate our attention upon his extraordinary 
instinct for the right disposition and registration 
of the notes compounding a chord. 

The composer who first of all writes a work, 
in the abstract, and then proceeds to score it, 
no doubt also begins by conceiving a kind of 
abstract of its harmonic basis which is afterwards 
elaborated in a corresponding manner. ‘The truth 
of this conjecture is attested by the existence 
of such barbarities as the figured bass. But with 
Delius the relative importance of the different 
tones composing a chord is as important as the 
chord itself. For example, here is the common 


chord of C major: == and here, ac- 


cording to the ridiculously inadequate nomen- 
clature musicians must perforce make use of for 
lack of a better, is the same chord : 
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in a disposition so different as to impart to it 
a completely different colour and aspect. 

The significance of a chord, its sonority and 
its colour, depend chiefly upon its range of 
pitch and upon its registration—that is to say, 
upon the distance between the highest notes 
and lowest notes and upon the choice of the 
octave in which certain notes, which its context 
will render more important than others, are 
doubled, the relation of these notes to the bass, 
and the resultant overtones which will contribute 
to the general effect. These considerations are 
intrinsic to the chord itself and are not connected 
with the medium of sound—vocal or instru- 
mental—by which the chord is conveyed to the 
ear. It is clear, for instance, that there will 
always be more essential difference between the 
two dispositions of the common chord instanced 
above than there could ever be between the 
different presentations of the first example that 
could be given by, say, three female voices, three 
trumpets and a harmonium, or between the 
second example as played on the pianoforte 
with the aid of the sustaining pedal and as it 
would be sustained by a body of divided strings. 
And so we find but little difference of style when 
we turn to Delius’s choral works and those in 
which the pianoforte plays a part. In writing 
for the pianoforte Delius has never been particu- 
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larly happy. The limitations of the keyboard 
seem to have hampered him; his figuration is 
often somewhat perfunctory and the long 
sequences of chords, lacking the glow which 
the individuation of the varied voices of the 
orchestra would impart to them, tend to become 
a trifle square-faced and monotonous. It is 
but natural also that so essentially polyphonic 
a medium as the string quartet should prove 
too slender to support the weight of his harmonic 
mass-formations ; but their employment in music 
for unaccompanied voices has been as successful 
as it is novel and original—to modern ears, 
although the Prince of Venosa was using them 
in his madrigals three hundred years ago with 
surprisingly similar effects. The chorus is used 
homophonically, impersonally, as though it were 
a multitudinous voice of winds or waters, and 
the effect in an “impression of nature” like 
On Craig Dhu is overwhelming. 

Save for an over-frequent cadence of descending 
sevenths which seems to be derived from Grieg, 
Delius has practically no tricks of style that could 
be stigmatized as mannerisms. He has, however, 
a most interesting and prodigiously effective 
method of achieving a sense of climax after 
every conceivable variety of complexity of har- 
mony would seem to have been exhausted, 
by suddenly presenting a mere harmonic skeleton 
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clothed in the full panoply of orchestral magnifi- 
cence. Examples may be seen towards the end of 
Brigg Fair, Life’s Dance, the Pianoforte Concerto 
and, in a certain measure, in the conclusion of 
A Mass of Life. And then there are those curious 
personal Lezttmotiven which recur in one work 
after another, from the earliest to the latest, 
as the result of what Wordsworth called ‘‘ those 
arbitrary connections of feelings and ideas with 
particular words and phrases from which no man 
can altogether protect himself.” And it is 
well for those of us who would fain see music 
develop into an even more precise and accurate 
medium of communication between man and 
man, that he cannot so protect himself, for such 
personal confessions, peeping out from the 
texture of a great work, bring us very near to 
the heart of the composer, and afford us valuable 
glimpses into the mysterious creative processes 
of the musical faculty. It would be idle to 
enumerate these Leitmotiven attaching to each 
one an arbitrary and perhaps quite unwarranted 
label binding down its ‘‘ meaning ” to this, that 
or the other thing which can be expressed in 
words; for the association of idea and motif 
is not deliberate and part of a constructive plan, 
as it was with Wagner, but instinctive and to a 
certain extent unconscious, intuitive and musical, 
not verbal and intellectual. But to illustrate 
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my point I quote three of them, assuring the 
student of musical psychology that if he will 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the works 
of Delius (and for that matter, many another 
composer) he will find many other examples of 
this phenomenon. 


In addition to these recurrent phrases, there 
are certain instances of similarity between 
passages associated with similar ideas or emotions 
in different works of different periods. This is 
entirely unconscious reminiscence, but it is an 
interesting sidelight on the working of the 
musical mind. For example, the theme associated 
with la grande amoureuse in the Requiem is 
identical with a phrase in the love-duet in 
Margot-la-Rouge ; the melody heard on the 
fjord at night in Fennimore and Gerda re- 
appears in A Song of the High Hills, the germ 
of the lovely passage in 4 Mass of Life where 
the spirit of life sings to Zarathustra of the island 
they discovered far away beyond good and 
evil, is to be found in The Magic Fountain 
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significantly allied with the words “Far away 
in the western isles lies the fountain of eternal 
youth”: and the cadence of the theme of 
Appalachia, a work in which the great river 
stands as a symbol of the poignancy of parting, 
is heard again in Songs of Sunset at the point 
where the poet speaks of “the sound of the 
waters of separation surpassing roses and melody.” 


(6) THE SPIRIT 


As Beethoven is the morning and Wagner the 
high noon, so Delius is the sunset of that great 
period of music which is called Romantic. And 
there is a spiritual image in this historical super- 
scription. The art of Delius belongs to the 
evening of a great period. It has its roots upon 
the descending arc of life; it is cadent but not 
decadent. Its image is rather to be seen in the 
rich colours of the sunset fires than in the cool 
dim greys of twilight from which all fire and 
brightness has faded away. But it is neighbour 
to night: it looks before and after, seeing the 
day that is past mirrored upon the darkness 
that is approaching. 

The predominance of the purple patch is a 
sure signal of incipient decadence in art. The 
part grows greater than the whole and the whole 
lapses from lack of coherent design. Language 
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itself becomes disintegrated in its over-ripeness— 
fatsandée, to use the expressive term of Gautier— 
but the luxuriant fungus of decomposition hides 
for a while the traces of decay in the body in 
which it has taken root. But there is a brief 
period immediately preceding the setting-in of 
decadence and decay in art when the body can 
yet bear, and bear nobly, the weight of all the 
magnificence and splendour that the soul would 
put forth ; and it is this golden hour that Delius 
has realized more fully than any musician that 
ever lived. Purpleindeedthereisin his works—not 
confined to patches but infused like a dye through 
whole compositions. His greatest passages occur, 
not haphazard in the midst of mediocre pages, 
or in isolation, bodiless as ghosts, as in the works 
of decadence, but in their inevitable and proper 
place, as spiritual climaxes conditioned by the 
span of that far-sighted logic which, in all the 
arts, is architecture. Of such transcendent 
passages the entr’acte from 4 Village Romeo and 
Juliet and the almost unbearably beautiful 
penultimate variation in the first Dance Rhapsody 
may be cited as examples. It is only on the very 
crest of a great epoch that an artist appears 
whose creative, or consciously constructive genius 
is equal to the direction of so rich and luxuriant 
an inspiration as Delius has been endowed with. 
But his constructive power is not to be thought 
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of as dissociated from his musical imagination ; 
it 1s rather a quality of that imagination itself 
which ensures that all the imagination begets 
shall be incarnate in a body that is organically 
sound and whole. And so we find the same wealth 
of imagination determined by the same sense 
of structure, balance and proportion displayed 
within the limits of a little song as in the majestical 
architecture of 4 Mass of Life. 

Wordsworth, a poet with whom Delius has 
more than a superficial affinity, set out, when 
embarking upon his Lyrical Ballads, “to make 
incidents and situations interesting by tracing 
in them, truly though not ostentatiously, the 
primary laws of our nature: chiefly as far as 
regards the manner in which we associate ideas 
inastateof excitement . . . the feeling developed 
(in these poems and, as one may add, in the music- 
dramas of Delius) gives importance to the action 
and situation and not the action and situa- 
tion to the feeling.” And he proceeds to a 
definition of poetry as “the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings,” taking its origin 
from “ emotion recollected in tranquillity.” ‘This 
last phrase may be found exemplified, word for 
word, in the works of Delius. Emotion—the 
overflow of powerful feelings—is always the 
primal impulse and inspiration. Objectivity in 
music belongs to the phases of its decadence ; 
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particularization is no part of music’s province. 
The generalizations of musical emotion must 
necessarily seem crude when translated into the 
cold formule of words: but the subtleties into 
which music can divide them are infinitely 
beyond the descriptive capabilities of language. 
We need music not because it is a substitute for 
but because it is an infinite extension of the 
powers of spoken language. Lzfe’s Dance, one 
of the earliest of Delius’s orchestral poems, was 
originally associated with a preposterous pro- 
gramme derived from some Danish drama. But 
in the revised version of the work the pro- 
gramme was dropped, its underlying emotions 
being abstracted and re-presented to us in music 
sub specie eternitatis. And, when we speak of 
the natural beauties of his surroundings as having 
provided Delius with a musical impulse, we mean 
that he has captured and reproduced in his 
music not the merely sensuous elements of a 
landscape, with which impressionistic composers 
too often content themselves, but the correla- 
tive emotion it awakens in the sensitive soul, 
the state of mind which, in a metaphysical 
sense, it exists solely to express. 

But the emotion which gives rise to the music 
is not directly notated: for moments plucked 
in a fine frenzy wither before their secret essences 
can be distilled. ‘The emotion must be recollected : 
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and the process of recollection, in this sense of 
the word, is creative rather than reminiscent. 
For the initial emotion will have called into 
activity an impulse that had long lain dormant 
in the soul’s recesses, awaiting the word of secret 
correspondence which alone could waken it 
into action, and it is from the union of these 
two principles, the initial emotion and that 
unknown correlative which it finds in the creative 
mind, that the work of art comes into being.? 
Its conception may be unconscious and the period 
of gestation may extend over years: as with 
Wordsworth when he gazed upon the daffodils— 


reise 3 DRE Ute thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought.” 


One feels that all Delius’s music is evolved 
out of the emotions of a past that was never 
fully realized when it was present, emotions which 
only became real after they had ceased to be 
experienced. “The golden moments of our life 
fly past us and we see nothing but sand; the angels 
come to visit us and we only know them after 
they are gone.” Here, perhaps, we have the 

1 “The explanation of delight in sensible beauty, so far 
as it can be explained, is that when the soul perceives some- 
thing akin to its own nature it feels joy in it; and this it does 
when indeterminate matter is brought under a form proceeding 
from the real being of things” (Thomas Whittaker—The 
Neo-Platonists). 
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explanation of the sadness that is intermingled 
with the serenity and sweetness of the conception 
of spring revealed in the First Cuckoo ; for it is 
a spring of the soul that cannot blossom until 
the autumn has come, that has so little time to 
stay. And so we are again confronted with the 
paradox of past and present. The very desire 
to recapture and embalm the past is a longing 
that strives to overleap time’s limitations; for 
time is the great enemy of the soul that longs 
for the Infinite. The apparent victories of time 
over the soul, in separation and in going apart, 
are Delius’s predominant theme: but in his 
music there is always a smile of assurance which 
seems to tell us that time itself is no more than 
the great illusion of the world. It brings to 
the mind an echo of an immanent beauty greater 
than the ear can hear, that whispers to us of an 
unchanging garden from which we have been 
banished for a season: and we feel that all the 
sorrow of the world springs from this sense of 
exile, and that all beauty is but a partial unveiling 
of something ever-present and oz other than 
that which we know—for when we speak of this 
world and a world beyond that lies in the future 
we confuse the issue by a verbal duality which 
has no real meaning. “Into another world,” as 
John Donne says in one of his sermons, “‘ no man 
is gone, for that heaven which God created and 
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this world, is all one world.” Yet it is curious 
that Donne for all his faith in the resurrection, 
is obsessed by the horror of the worm in the 
grave, and Delius, the unbeliever, proclaiming 
in his Requiem the soul’s extinction, yet gives us 
intimations of immortality on every fine page 
of his music: and nowhere does he speak to the 
spiritual ear with more definite assurance than 
in his perfect setting of that poem of Fiona 
Macleod called Hy Brasil, with its alluring, 
haunting cadence: “ Come away, come away!” 
Now Hy Brasil is the name given in the old 
Celtic mythology to the Hesperides that lay 
where the last stars touch the sea. But in the 
Celtic legends it was not through the gates of 
death that these islands of the blessed were 
attained. Rather did they stand as a symbol 
of that mystical victory of the soul over the 
circumstances of mortality, when the conscious- 
ness transcends the very conception of death 
and cries in laughing triumph, ‘“‘ Where is thy 
sting?” All the old legends of the adventurers 
who assayed “‘ to sail beyond the sunset and the 
baths of all the western stars ”’ are veiled records 
of adventures wholly spiritual. For those who 
attained there was indeed no death: for they 
were translated like Enoch, and thenceforward 
they walked with God. For Delius, as for Tra- 
herne and Blake and many another mystic, 
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Heaven is but the world transfigured and inter- 
preted by spiritual vision. There is no “ world” 
that is common to all mankind. Every man lives 
in a world of his own creating which is small or 
great, hideous or beautiful, according to the 
stature and disposition of his soul. And those 
who see, in all the manifestations of Nature, 
a fullness, a richness and loveliness that would 
for very excess break through the barriers of 
time and change and overflow into the Infinite 
may well deride the materialist’s heaven of harps 
and glass which those have feigned who never 
saw the world aright. Whoever has known 
true ecstasy has already encompassed past and 
future, and having once attained is initiate, 
immune from disillusion. He is at one with 
Nature and strides fearlessly into the darkness, 
knowing that he will not fall, certain that the 
great river of separation comes in the end to the 
sea where all things are united. So he achieves 
within himself an inner harmony and peace— 
tranquillity ; which is not so much the “ central 
peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation ” 
as an enfolding calm that is wrapped about a 
troubled and unresting heart. 

The modern spirit in music is impatient, un- 
reflective, restless and impetuous, for it is the 
spirit of an age of disintegration. There is very 
little tranquillity in the music of our time and 
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such emotion as it contains is rather the instan- 
taneous record of sensation than a quintessence 
distilled by long processes of meditation. Serenity 
seems to have forsaken music for a while; it is, 
at any rate, almost impossible to name any living 
composer, save Bernard van Dieren, in whose work 
this quality is conspicuous or even dimly apparent. 
But it is one of the essential qualities of the great 
art of all ages, and its presence in every work of 
Delius is one of the surest tokens of his immor- 
tality. The message of his music is one of ultimate 
assurance and peace. It is full of a great hind- 
liness which makes us feel akin to all things living 
and gives us an almost conscious sense of our 
part in the great rhythm of the universe. And 
as the lonely soul turns to the starry host for 
comfort and companionship, so may we turn 
to this music and hear reverberated in the tones 
of a lonely singer “ the voices of the innumerable 
multitudes of Eternity.” 
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A List or Frepertck Detrus’s CoMPOsITIONS 


(not altogether complete but including every work of any 
importance) 


The following signs against an orchestral or choral 
work signify :— 
(A) that it is published in Full Score. 


(B) “ a in Vocal score, with piano. 

(C) mm a in Piano score (2 hands). 

(D) < s in Piano score (4 hands). 

(E) Ri: 3 Arranged for 2 painos (4 hands). 


In the case of works for solo instruments with orchestra, 
the sign (C) refers to an arrangement for the solo instrument 
with piano (2 hands) accompaniment. 


Date of 
Composition. Title. Publisher. 
1885. Song: “Zwei braune Augen ” 
(Hans Andersen) MS. 
1886-7. Suite for orchestra: “ Florida ” 
1888. Tone-poem for orchestra: ‘ Hia- 
watha ” e 
Si Melodrama (recitation with orches- 
tra): °“ Paa’ ‘Vidderne ” 
(Ibsen) ss 
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Date of i 
Composition. Title. Publisher. 
1888. Two pieces for orchestra :— 
“‘ Marche Caprice ” MS. 
“ Schlittenfahrt ”’ - 
3 Pastorale, for violin and orchestra a 
Re Rhapsodic Variations for orchestra 
(unfinished) - 
*, Five Songs from the Norwegian :— 


“Slumber Song” (Bjérnsen) = Augener 
“The Nightingale” (Wel- 
haven) 
“ Summer Eve ” (J. Paulsen) 
“ Longing ” (Th. Kjerulf) 
*“* Sunset ” (A. Munck) 
1889. “‘ Sakuntala ” (Holger Drachmann) : 
tenor solo and orchestra MS. 
a Petite Suite d’orchestre (March— 
Berceuse—Scherzo—Theme 
and Variations = 
1889-90. ‘T'wo pianoforte pieces 
_ Seven Songs from the Norwegian :— Tischer and 
** Cradle Song ” (Ibsen) Jagenberg 
“'The Homeward Journey” (Cologne) 
(A. O. Vinje) 
“‘ Evening Voices (Bjérnsen) 
** Venevil ”’ (Bjérnsen) 
“* Minstrels ” (Ibsen) 
** Secret Love ” (Bjérnsen) 
“The Bird’s Story ” (Ibsen) 
1890. “ Légendes ”’ (Sagen) : pianoforte 
and orchestra (unfinished) MS. 
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Title, Publisher. 


Song-cycle, with orchestra :— 
“ Maud ” (Tennyson) 


“Come into the garden ” MS. 
‘Go not, happy day ” 5S 
“I was walking a mile ” = 
“Birds in the high-hall 

garden ” = 


“ Rivulet crossing my ground” ,, 
Three English Songs (Shelley) :— ‘Tischer and 


“ Indian Love Song ” Jagenberg 
“ Love’s Philosophy ” 3 
“To the Queen of my Heart” m 
“Trmelin.”” Opera in 3 acts (text 
by the composer) MS. 
Tone-poem for orchestra: “ Sur 
les cimes ”’ (after Ibsen) MS. 
Sonata for violin and piano (No. 1) = 


String Quartet (No. 1) a 
Legend for violin and orchestra (C) Forsyth 
“The Magic Fountain.” Opera in 3 

acts (text by the composer) MS. 
Tone-poem for orchestra: “ Over 


the hills and far away ” Rs 
Two Songs (Verlaine) :— Tischer and 
Jagenberg 


Tl] pleure dans mon coeur ” 
“ Le ciel est par dessus la toit ” « 
Song: “ Plus vite, mon cheval” (withdrawn from 
circulation) 


1893. 


1899. 


1899. 
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First Performance, 


Monte Carlo concerts. 


Delius concert, St. James’s Hall, London. (Soloist : 
John Dunn.) 


Delius concert, St. James’s Hall, London. 
[First performance of orchestral version, 1915, 
Grafton Galleries, London. The Music Club. 
Singer: Jean Waterston. Conductor: 
Thomas Beecham. ] 
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1896. 


1897. 


99 
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Title. 

“ Appalachia”: variations for 
orchestra (first version) 

Romance for ’cello and piano (for 
Joseph Hollmann) 

Romance for violin and piano 

“ Koanga.” Opera in 3 acts witha 
prologue and epilogue (text 
by C. F. Keary, after G. W. 
Cable’s novel The Grandis- 
StMes) 

Concerto for pianoforte and orches- 
tra (first version, in 3 move- 
ments) 

Norwegian Suite, for orchestra (in- 
cidental music to Gunnar 
Heiberg’s drama Folkeraadet) 

Seven Danish Songs, with orches- 
tra :— 

“On the seashore ” (Holger 
Drachmann) 

“Through long, long years ” 
(J. P. Jacobsen) 

“Wine Roses” (J. P. Jacob- 
sen) 

“Let Springtime come ” 
(Jacobsen) 


“Irmelin Rose ” (Jacobsen) 2 


Publisher. 


MS. 


9 


9 


33 


” 


9 


Tischer and 


Jagenberg 
Universal 
Edition 


(Vienna) 


‘ Published together as Five Songs, in Universal Edition. 


1904. 


1904. 


1897. 
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First Performance. 


March. Elberfeld, [Stadttheater.] 


Elberfeld. (Pianist: Julius Buths. 


Hans Haym.) 


Kristiania. 


Delius concert, London. (Singer : 


22 > 2? 
> 2 9? 
> 2? ? 
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Conductor : 


Christianne 
Andray.) 
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Date of 
Composition. Title. Publisher. 
1897. “In the Seraglio garden” Universal 
(Jacobsen) + Edition 
* Silken shoes ” (Jacobsen) * (Vienna) 


1898. Tone-poem for orchestra: “ The 
Dance goes on”? (first ver- 
sion of “ Life’s Dance ”’) MS. 
Nachtlied Zarathustras (Nietzsche) : 
baritone and orchestra (after- 
wards incorporated in “A 


Mass of Life ”’) Universal 
a Five Songs :— 
“Der Wanderer und sein Schat- 
ten ”’ (Nietzsche) ts 
“ Der Einsame ” (Nietzsche) e 


“ Der Wanderer ” (Nietzsche) - 
** Nach neuen Meeren ” (Nietz- 
sche) = 
“Im Gliick wir lachend gin- 
gen ” (Holger Drachmann) : 
1899. “ Paris: the Song of a Great City ” 
Nocturne for orchestra (A) * 
1900. Two Songs :— 
“The Violet ” (Ludwig Hol- 
stein) + 
“ Autumn ” (J. P. Jacobsen) ? = 
gol. Tone-poem for orchestra : “ Life’s 
Dance ” (a revision of “* The 
Dance goes on ”’) MS. 


1 Published together as Five Songs, in Universal Edition. 
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First Performance. 


1901. Paris, [Société Nationale de Musique.] (Singer : 


Christianne Andray. Conductor: Vincent 
d’Indy.) 


1899. Delius concert, London. 


1901. Elberfeld. (Conductor : Hans Haym.) 


1904. Diisseldorf. (Conductor: Julius Buths.) 
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Date of : 
Composition. ' Title. Publisher. 
1gol, Song: “Black Roses” (J. P. Tischer and 


Jacobsen) Jagenberg 
1900-1. “A Village Romeo and Juliet.” 
Opera, after Gottfried Kel- 
ler’s novel (A) (B) Universal 
1902. “‘ Margot-la-Rouge.”’ Opera in one 
act (text by Mme Rosenval) (lithographed 
but not published) 
“f, “‘ Appalachia”: variations for 
orchestra and chorus(A) (B) Universal 
1903. “ Sea-Drift ’ (Walt Whitman) : 
baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra (A) (B) 
1904-5. “A Mass of Life” (Nietzsche) : 
soli, chorus and orchestra 
(A) (B) »» 
1906. Concerto for pianoforte and orches- 
tra (revised version in one 
movement) (A) (£) 
1906-7. ‘Songs of Sunset”? (Ernest Dow- 
son): soli, chorus and 
orchestra (A) (B) 
a “* Cynara” (Ernest Dowson) : bari- 
tone and orchestra MS. 
1907. “ Brigg Fair”: an English Rhap- 
sody, for orchestra (A) (D) Universal 


. “On Craig Dhu” (Arthur Symons). 
Unaccompanied chorus os 
1908. “In a Summer Garden ” : Fantasy 


for orchestra (A) (C) 
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First Performance. 


1907 (February). Berlin. [Komisches Oper.] (Con- 
ductor : Fritz Cassirer.) 


1904. Elberfeld. (Conductor: Hans Haym.) 


1906. Essen. [Tonkiinstlerfest.] (Conductor: George 
Witte. Singer: Josef Loritz.) 


1909. London. (Conductor: Thomas Beecham.) [The 
second part only was given in 1908 at Munich 
Tonkiinstlerfest.] 

1907. London. [Promenade Concert.] (Conductor: 
Henry J. Wood. Pianist: Theodor Szanté.) 


191I (June). London. [Thomas Beecham’s Delius Con- 
cert, Queen’s Hall.] 


1907. Basle. [Tonkiinstlerfest.] (Conductor: Hermann 
Suter.) 


1910. Blackpool. [Competition Festival.] 


1909 (December). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Con- 
ducted{by the composer.) [Revised version, 1913. 
Edinburgh. (Conductor: Emil Mlynarski.)] 
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1908, 
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: Title. 
“A Dance Rhapsody ” (No. 1), for 
orchestra (A) (D) 


“Midsummer Song.” Unaccom- 
panied chorus 

“Wanderer’s Song” (Arthur 
Symons). Unaccompanied 
male-voice chorus 

Song: “The Nightingale has a lyre 
of gold” (W. E. Henley) 

“ Fennimore and Gerda.” Opera, 
after J. P. Jacobsen’s Niels 


Lyhne (B) 
Song: “La lune blanche” (Ver- 
laine) 


“ Arabesk ” (J. P. Jacobsen) : bari- 
tone solo, chorus and orches- 
tra (A) (B) 
“Summer night on the river”: 
for small orchestra (A) (C) 
“ Life’s Dance”: tone-poem for 
orchestra (A) 
“A Song of the High Hills”: 
chorus and orchestra (A) (B) 
“On hearing the first cuckoo in 
spring’: for small orches- 


tra (A) (C) 
Song: “ H9-Brasil” (Fiona Mac- 
leod) 


Two songs for a children’s album. 


Publisher. 


Universal 


Tischer and 
Jagenberg 


Universal 
Tischer and 
Jagenberg 


Universal 
Tischer and 
Jagenberg 


Universal 


Tischer and 
Jagenberg 


” 
Schirmer 
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First Performance. 


1909 (September). Hereford. [Three Choirs Festival.] 
(Conducted by the composer.) 

1910 (December). Whitley Bay and _ District Choral 
Society. (Conductor: W. G. Whittaker.) 


1919 (October). Frankfort-am-Main. 


[First performance for orchestral version, 1915. 
Grafton Galleries, London. The Music Club. 
Singer: Jean Waterston. Conductor: Thomas 
Beecham. ] 
1920. Newport, Wales. 


1914 (January). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Con- 
ductor : Mengelberg.) 
1912. Berlin. (Conductor: Oskar Fried.) 


1920 (February). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Con- 
ductor: Albert Coates.) 


1914 (January). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Con- 
ductor : Mengelberg.) 
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Composition. , Title. 
1913-4. ‘‘ North Country Sketches”: for 
orchestra :— 
“ Autumn: the wind soughs 
in the trees ”” (D) 


“ Winter Landscape ” 

“Dance @ 

“The March of Spring :— 
woodlands, meadows, and 
silent moors ” 


1915. Sonata for violin and piano (No. 2) 
[begun in 1905] 


Short piece for string orchestra 


IQIS. Three Songs :— 
“Spring, the sweet spring ” 
(Thomas Nashe) 
“* Daffodils ” (Herrick) 
“So sweet is shee ” (Ben Jon- 


son) 
1914-6. ‘ Requiem”: soli, chorus and 
orchestra (A) (B) 
1915-6. Concerto for violin and ’cello with 
orchestra (A) (© 
1916. Concerto for violin and orchestra 
(A) ©) 
re “A Dance Rhapsody ” (No. 2) for 
orchestra (A) (D) 
me Song. “It was a lover and his 


lass ” (Shakespeare) 
1916-7. String Quartet (No. 2) 


Publisher, 


Augener 


Forsyth 


MS. 


Universal 


2? 


> 


Augener 


bP 


Universal 
Augener 
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First Performance. 


1915 (May). London. [London Symphony Orchestra’s 
Concert.] (Conductor: Thomas Beecham.) 


1915. Manchester. (Violin: Arthur Catterall. Piano: 
R, J. Forbes.) 

1915. Performed at a private concert at the house of Lady 
Cunard. (Conductor: Thomas Beecham.) 


1915. London. [The Music Club. Grafton Galleries.] 


1922 (March). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Con- 
ductor : Albert Coates.) 

1920 (January). London. [Queen’s Hall Symphony Con- 
cert.] (Soloists: May and Beatrice Harrison. 
Conductor: Sir Henry J. Wood.) 

1919 (January). London. [Philharmonic Concert.] (Solo- 
ist: Albert Sammons. Conductor: Adrian 
Boult.) 


1919 London. London String Quartet. 
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Date of 
Composition. 


1917. 


1921. 


FREDERICK DELIUS 


Title. - 

“Eventyr ’ (Once upon a time) : 
Ballad for orchestra, after 
Asbjérnsen’s fairy tales 

(A) ©) 

Sonata for ’cello and piano (in 
one movement) 

Two unaccompanied choruses : 
“To be sung of a summer 
night on the water ” 

“A Song before Sunrise,” for 
small orchestra (A) () 

“A Poem of Life and Love,” for 
orchestra 

A Dance for the Harpsichord (for 
Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse) 

Song: “Avant que tu ne t’en 
ailles ? (Verlaine) 

Incidental music for James Elroy 
Flecker’s play, ‘‘ Hassan : 
or the Golden Journey to 
Samarcand ” (A) (B) 


Concerto for ’cello and orchestra 


(A) © 


Publisher. 


Augener 


Universal 


» 
Augener 
MS. (lost) 
Universal 


MS. 


Universal 
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First Performance. 


1919. London. [Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert. ] 
(Conductor: Sir Henry J. Wood.) 
1918 (November). London. [Wigmore Hall.] (Beatrice 


Harrison.) 


1920. London. [Oriana Madrigal Society.] (Conductor: 
Charles Kennedy Scott.) 


[First played in public (as a pianoforte piece) by 
Evlyn Howard-Jones.] 


1921. Vienna. (Beatrice Harrison.) 


INDEX 


Norz.—In this index the abbreviation D., or (D.), is used for F. Delius. 


ACTION, in Opera and in Drama, 
58, 90 

Albert Hall Sunday Concert, D.’s 
Life’s Dance given at, 51 

Alchemy, Strindberg’s studies in, 32 

Allon, Erskine, 43 

Also sprach Zarathustra by Nietzsche, 
D.’s music to, 42,44 & m, 
criticisms on, in English Press, 
44 & n. sqq. : ; 

“Anatomie et physiologie de 
Vorchestre,” Pamphlet by 
“Papus”’ and D., 30 & n. 2 

Andray, Mlle Christianne, 42, 56-60 

Anlestad, 37 

Appalachia (D.), 50, 61; chorus in, 
127; conducted by D., 62; 
first London performance, 
513; performed in Germany 
and in Paris, 60, 61 ; German 
approval of, 60; theme from, 
used in Songs of Sunset, 149 

Arbos, Sefior, 51 

Arras, Rue d’, Strindberg’s rooms in, 


ry 
Austin, Frederic, 62 


BACH, D.’s attitude to, 6; Ward’s 
performance of, 21 

Bantock, Granville, 43; D.’s music 
performed by, 51, 54 

Bartok Béla, Bluebeard (opera) by, 79 

Basle, D.’s work performed at, 60 

Bauerkeller, Mr., D.’s first violin 
teacher, 5 

Baughan, E. A., on D.’s first London 
Concert, 48 & m., 49 

Beecham, Sir Thomas, champion of 


D.’s music, 51 59q., 63 ; genius 
of, 55-6; versatility of, 57 

Beethoven, D.’s attitude to, 6; 
later quartets of, 26; and 
Romantic Music, 149 

Bergen, 9 

Berlin, 8; D.’s works performed at, 
50, 51, 60, 61 

Berlioz’s Treatise on the Orchestra, 
21 

Birkholz, Max, 60 

Birmingham Daily Post, The, on D.’s 
concert, 54 

Bispham, David, 25 

Bjérnsen, Bergliot, 37 

Bjérnsen, Bjérnesterne, D.’s visit to, 
in Norway, 37 

Black, Andrew, 43 

Bleyle, Karl, 61 

Bluebeard, opera (Barték), 79 

Bradford, home of the 
family, 1, 3, 4 

Bradford Grammar School, 6 

Brahms, 26 

Brecher, Gustav, 63 

Breslau Opera-house, Herz at, 41 


Delius 


Brigg Fair (D.), climax in, 
147; difficulties of, for 
conductors, 128-9; first 


English performance, 513 
first continental performance 
and success in Germany, 63 ; 
folk-song basis of, 127; form 
reverted to, in, 127-8; 
interlude in, 128; tempo at 
p- 27, 128-9 

British Composers, Concert given by, 
in 1896, 43 
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INDEX 


Brodsky quartet, the, 26 

Busoni, 26, 60, 61 

Buths, Prof. Julius, and D.’s works, 
40, 60 

Byrd, John and others, form em- 
ployed by, 128 


CASSIRER, Fritz, 50-1; D.’s works 
produced by, 51, 60, 61 

*Cello Concerto (D.), 140 

Chamber Concerts, Leipzig, 26 

Chamber-music, D.’s attitude to, 6 

Chamber Opera, 91-2 

Charpentier, and La Vie Parisienne, 
131 

Chaumiére, Grande, Rue de, Cré- 
merie in, frequented by 
artists, 31 

Chemnitz, D.’s life at, 8 

Chippewa Indians, musical art of, 66 

Chop, Max, 61; monograph by, on 
Die, 

Chopin, chromaticism of, 1413; in- 
fluence of, on D., 5, 6 

Choral and Orchestral works of D., 
103 sqq. 

Chord, the, in D.’s works, 140-1, 
140-5 

Chords, concept of, 19 

Chorus and Orchestra, D.’s handling 
of, 123-4 

Christiania, 37; D.’s music at, for 
Folkeraadet and its reception, 
38-9 

Claremont, home of D., 4; Cham- 
ber-music at, 3, 6 

Classical music, evolution of, 136 

Cologne, 63 

Combarieu, Jules, definition by, of 
Music, 69 

Composer as Librettist, 77 

Concert promotersand Choruses, 125 

Concertos by D., 136-7 

Conrad, Joseph, 1 

Conservatorium, 
studies in, 25 

Counterpoint, 18; in D.’s music, 
141-2 

Courter Musical, 61 


N 


Leipzig, D.’s 
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Covent Garden Theatre, D.’s works 
performed at, 56, 89 2. 

Croissy, D. at, 29 

Cynara, by Dowson, 123 . 


DANCE, A (D.), 133 
Dance, The, goes on (D.) (see also 
Life's Dance), 42, 45 
Dance Rhapsody (D.), the first, 
climax in, 150; first per- 
formance of, 62; form of, 
129-30; tune of, 142 
Danish Songs, with Orchestral accom- 
paniment (D.), sung in 
London, 42; and in Paris, 60 
Danville, U.S.A., D.’s ‘“ professor- 
ship” at, 23-4 
Debussy and D., comparison be- 
tween, 61-2; harmonic 
system of, 141 
Decadence in Art, sure signal of, 
149 
Deichmann, D.’s violin tutor, 7 
Deirdre of the Sorrows, 102 n. 
Delius, Carl Ludwig, 2 
Daniel Conrad, 2 
Ernest, 10 
Solano taken over by, 22 
Ernst, 3 
Ernst Friedrich, 2-3 
Frederick 
Life, 1 sgqg.; birth and birth- 
place, 1; ancestry, 
origin and _ parentage, 
2-3; early memories, 
musical and other, 3-5, 
6; composers influenc- 
ing, 6, 27; education, 
6-7; confirmation, 7; 
early musical tutors, 5, 
7; early business days, 
7 SqgaiseGectsion sto 
abandon the wool busi- 
ness, II; as orange- 
planter, 13 sgq., rattle- 
snake adventure, 16; 
decision to devote him- 
self to music, 14, move to 
Jacksonville, and on to 
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INDEX 


Danville, 22-3; as 
Violinist and Pianist, in 
1885, 23-4; at Leipzig, 
25, life, friends, studies 
and musical activities, 
26-7 ; in Norway, 27-8 ; 
his generous uncle, 28; 
in Paris, hard work and 
friends, memories of 
Strindberg, 29 qq. 5 
visit to Bjérnsen, 37-95 
early German recogni- 
tion of his genius, 40; 
the first London concert, 
41 S99 59, 134 M5 
later performance of his 
works, 50-1, his debt to 
Beecham, 51 sqgg. ; Con- 
tinental performances of 
his works, 59-60, 63, and 
reintroduction to Eng- 
land, 62; home of, in 
France, 63; personality 
and characteristics of, 
64-5; technique of, 
Ward’s influence on, 18, 
and its development, 135 
sqq-; self-criticism of, 
29, 37) 41, 1343 con- 
trasted with Debussy, 
61-2; Max Chop’s 
monograph on, 623; as 
Conductor, 62-3; views 
and Works, discrepancies 
in, 65; musical develop- 
ment of, as shown in his 
Operas, IOI sgq.; pan- 
theistic mysticism of 
(see also A Mass of Life), 
106; standard by which 
to be judged, 120; 
musical conceptions of, 
unity of, 1443 and the, 
Sunset of Romantic 
Music, 149 sgg.; con- 
structive or creative 
genius of, equal to 
his inspiration, 150-1 ; 
views of, on the acting 


of Opera Singers, 58, 90; 
on the Demands of 
Opera, 58; on Harmony, 
18, on Heaven, 156 
Compositions by (see also 
Appendix, & under 
Names), comments on, 
by Kapellmeisters, 39 5 
selected for first London 
concert, 42-3, 134%., 
Press criticisms on, 43 
sqq. ; debt of, to Beech- 
am, SI sgg.; German 
appreciation of, 50, 53 2., 
59 599-5 performed but 
twice in Paris, 59-60; 
reintroduction of, to 
English public, 51 sgq., 


Se, 
Choral and orchestral works, 
103 sqq- 
Operas, 66 sqq. (see also under 
Names, and in Appendix), 
with faulty librettos, 77, 
79; unpublished and 
unperformed, ro1-2 
Pianoforte works, 145-6 
Music of, viewed as a whole, 
134 sgg.; climax in, 
146-47; chromaticism 
of, 141; counterpoint 
in, I41-23 discords in, 
44, 48; elusiveness of, 
source of, 141; harmony 
in, 140 sgg.; chords in, 
144-5; ‘‘Intimations”’ 
in, ‘of Immortality,” 
155;  Leitmotiven in, 
147-9; the sole man- 
nerism in, 146; mature 
style, characteristics of, 
140 sqq. ; melody in, 142 
5qq- 3 message of, 157 ; 
polyphony in, 141; 
theme in, 87, 154 
Pamphlet by, written with 
**Papus,” 30 & n. 2 
Gualter, 2 
Johannes, 2 


INDEX 


Delius— 
Julius, father of F. D., 3; attitude 
of, to music, 3, 6, 10-11, 
13-15; and D.’s career, 
12-13, mollified by 
Grieg, 28 
Mrs. Julius, mother of F. D., 3 
Max, 3; 4 
Theodor, generosity of, to D., 28, 
30 m. I, 36 
Discords in D.’s music, 44, 48 
Donne, on the Unity of the Worlds, 


154-5 

Double Concerto (D.), 137-9 

Dowson, Ernest, Lyrics of, set to 
music by D., 121 sqq. 

Dream of Gerontius (Elgar), Strauss’s 
praise, 60-1 

Dresden, 8 

Ducouedic, Rue, D.’s Paris flat in, 29 

Dunn, John, 42 

Diisseldorf, D.’s music performed 
and appreciated at, 50, 60 


EDINBURGH, D.’s In a Summer 
Garden performed at, 62 

Elberfeld, D.’s works produced at, 
39-40, 60 

Elgar, Sir E., Dream of Gerontius by, 
German admiration, 60-1 

“Emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity” exemplified in D.’s 
works, 151 sqq. 

Encausse, Dr. (“‘ Papus’’), pamphlet 
written by, with D., 30 & 2.2 

English attitude to D.’s music, 
43 $99-) 50 $9J-» 53 % 

English Review, The, 52 n. 

Epstein, Jacob, origin, 1-2 

Eriksen Ida, Madame Mollard, 31 

Erwartung, Opera by Schénberg, 91 

Evan, Edwin, on ‘‘ Musician’s love 
of Music,” and on D.’s Royal 
Academy of Music Concerts, 
520. 


FENNIMORE and Gerda Opera 
(D.), form of, 935 libretto, 
79, origin of, 92, 94, 99-100 ; 
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produced in Germany, 63; 
reminiscence in, 148; story 
_ off 94 599. 

“Fiona Macleod’s”” poem Hy Brasil, 
D.’s setting of, 155 

Five Orchestral Pieces, by Schénberg, 
48 2. 1 

Flagellantenzug (Bleyle), 61 

Florida, D.’s life in, 12 sgg.3 im- 
pressions of, in D.’s operas, 
102; D.’s visit to, and work 
at, 1897, 37 

Florida, Orchestral suite (D.), first 
work by D. performed, 27 

Folk of Seldwyla, D.’s Opera based 
on, 80 

Folkeraadet, Orchestral suite (D.), 
37) 423 reception of, 38-9 

Forster, Georg, 60 

France, D. unknown to, though 
living in, 59, 63-4 

Franck, César, 40 2. ; symphony by, 
criticism on, 74 

Frankfort-am-Main D.’s Fennimore 
and Gerda produced at, 63 

Fried, Oscar, 61 


GARDINER, Balfour, D.’s music 
performed by, 54 

Gauguin, Paul, 30-1; paintings of, 
exhibition of, 35-6 

German attitude to 

D.’s music, 39-40, 50, 53 #-, 59; 
60, 61, 63 
Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, 60-1 

Germany, D.’s first visit to, 8 

Gewandhaus, Leipzig Orchestral, 
Concerts at, 26 

Gilson, Paul, 30 2. 2 

Glazounow, M., 45 

Goldmark’s Kéningin von Saba, 8 

Gorillas, Strindberg on, 32 

Gothenburg, D.’s visit to, 8-9 

Gounod, 40 2. 

Grainger Percy, and Brigg Fair (D.), 

127 
Grand Opera, 91 
Greek Drama, component parts of, 


79-80 
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Grew, Sydney, on the attitude of 
Germany and England to- 
wards D.’s music, 53 2. 

Grez-sur-Loing, D.’s home since 
1899, 63-4 

Grieg, Edvard, Humoresken by, 6; 
influence of, on D., 6, 26-7, 
and on D.’s father, 28; D.’s 
Irmelin praised by, tor 

HADDOCK, Mr., violin 
teacher, 5 

Hallé, Sir Charles, 6 

Hallé Orchestra, 5 

Halvorsen, 27 

Hamsun, Knut, 37 

Hanley, D.’s compositions performed 
at, 55, 62 

Harcourtstrasse, D.’s Leipzig room 
iny 25 

Harmony, 19-20; D.’s views on, 18 ; 
in D.’s music, 140 sqq. 

Hart, Fritz, 102 n. 

Hawley, Stanley, 43 

Haydn, Josef, and the English Horn, 


D.’s 


74 

Haym, Dr. Hans, D.’s works per- 
formed by, 39-40, 60 

Heiberg, Gunnar, play by, D.’s 
music for, 37 

Hereford, D.’s Dance Rhapsody per- 
formed at, 62 

Herz, Alfred,and D., 40, 50; D.’s first 
London concert conducted 
by, 41 & mn. 

Hinton, Arthur, 43 

Humoresken (Grieg), 6 

Hutcheson, Ernest, 25 

Hy Brasil, by “ Fiona Macleod,” 
D.’s setting of, 155 


IBERIA (Debussy), 40 . 

Ibsen, Hendrik, and D., 39; poem 
by, D.’s work based on, 36 

Ilkley, 4 

In a Summer Garden (D.), described, 
130; first performance when 
rewritten, 62 

Indy, Vincent d’, 60 


INDEX 


International College, Isleworth, 
D., at, 7 

Iodine, Strindberg’s alleged cheap 
manufacture of, 32-3 

Irmelin, Opera (D.), 30 & 4.13 
libretto of, 77; praised by 
Grieg and Messager, 30%. I, 
Il 


JACOBSEN, Jen Peter, Niels 
Lybne by, basis of D.’s libretto 
for Fennimore and Gerda, 
925 94, 99-100 

Jacksonville, D.’s meeting at, with 
Ward, 17; D.’s musical 
efforts at, 22; the Chief 
Rabbi’s generosity, 23 & 2. 

Jadassohn, 25 

Jebe, Halfdan, 37, 42 

Joachim, 6 


KAISER, Rose, 60 

Kammermusiksaal, Leipzig, Concerts 
at, 26 

Keller, Gottfried, tale by, basis of 
D.’s Village Romeo and Fuliet, 
80, 92 

Keyboard Instruments, influence of, 
on developing concept of 
Harmony, 20 2. 

Koanga, Opera (D.), 43, 51, 60, 
1oI-2; epilogue from, sole 
English performance of, 51 

Koenen, Tilly, 43 

Kénigin von Saba (Goldmark), 8 

Kritik der Kritik, 61 

Kroénig, Fraulein 
Delius), 3 


(Mrs. Julius 


LADY, The, on D.’s first London 
concert, 46-7 

Lassen, Eduard, D.’s Opera, The 
eae Fountain, accepted by, 
3 

Leclerc, 31, 33, 34 

Legend, The (D.), 134 m. 

Legge, Robin, 25 

Leipzig, D.’s studies at, 18 

Lengenberg, Charlotte, 60 


INDEX 


Libretto, the, 70, in relation to the 
Opera, 76 sqq. 

Life’s Dance (D.), 51, 60, 152 

Liverpool, D.’s Brigg Fair performed 
aby Sr 

Llewellyn, William, 43 

Lohengrin (Wagner), 6 

London, D.’s first concert in, con- 
ductor, programme, _ per- 
formers, criticisms, 41, 42 
sqq- ; other performances in, 
of D.’s music, 50-1, 54, 61, 62 

London Symphony Orchestra’s Con- 
certs, D.’s music produced 
at, by Beecham, 52 

Lugdunum, Ritter’s contrast in, 
between Delius and Debussy, 
61-2 


MADRIGALISTS 
72-3; 146 
Magic Fountain, The, opera (D. ), 30, 
A655 libretto of, 773 reminis- 
cence in, 148-9 
Mahler, 26 
Manchester, D.’s business days at, 11 
March, The, of Spring (D.), 120, 132 
Marchesi, Mme, 37 
Margot-la-Rouge, one-act Opera (D.), 
30, IOI-2 
A, of Life(D.), 41, 51, 52, 59, 
102, 120, 1513; characterized, 
105 $qq- climax in, 1473 re- 
miniscence in, 148; second 
part, produced at Munich, 61 
Meistersinger, Die (Wagner), 8 
Melody in D.’s music, 142 sqq. 
Mere Charlotte crémerie of, babitue’s 
of, 31 
Meredy and Payne, Jacksonville, 17 
Messager, André, on D.’s opera 
Irmelin, 30 n. 1, 101 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, Hertz at, 41 2. 
Mitternachtslied, from Zarathustra 
(D.), first London perform- 
ance and Press comments, 42, 
45; performed in Berlin, 60 
Mlynarski, Emil, 62 


and their art, 


Mass, 
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Mollard, William and his wife, 31; 
Strindberg’s quarrel with, 35 

Monte Carlo, D.’s luck at, 10 

Montrouge, D.’s Paris abode, 31 

Moritura, Dowson’s poem, set to 
music by D., 121 

Morning Advertiser on D.’s first 
London Concert, 46 

Morning Post, on D.’s first London 
concert, 4.5 

Mozart, D.’s attitude to, 6 

Mucha, 31 

Munch, Edvard, and Strindberg, 34, 


35 
Munich, D.’s work produced at, 61 
Music, Definitions of, 67-8, 69 ; D.’s 
earliest remembrances on, 3, 
5; and Drama in Opera, 
relation between, 79-80; 
emotions inspiring, 70-1; 
fundamentals of, 67; pro- 
gramme underlying, 69, 70 
$qq-, two kinds, 75 $9q- 5 the 
f Something-more” in, 70; 
untranslatable into any other 
medium, 69-70, 72 
Classical, evolution of, 136 
Modern, 156-7 
Romantic, D. the Sunset of, 149 
Sqq: 
Music and Life (D.), passivity of, 
Turner on, 88 2. 
Musical Criticism, dissertation on, 
67 sqq. ; and Opera, 88 n. 
Musical Standard, on OD.’s first 
London concert, 48-9 
Musical Times, on D.’s Zarathustra, 


44m. 


NACHTLIED Zarathustras (D.), 41 

National Sunday League’s Concerts, 
D.’s music produced at, by 
Beecham, 52 

Negroes, musical instincts and gifts 
of, 20-1 

“‘ Nevermore,” painting by Gauguin, 
D.’s purchase of, 36 

Newman, Ernest, D.’s importance 
appreciated by, 54 
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Nieder-Rheinisches Musikfest, Diis- 
seldorf, D.’s Appalachia per- 
formed at, and praised, 50 

Niels Lyhne, by Jacobsen, D.’s 
Fennimore and Gerda derived 
from, 92 & x. sqq. 

Nietzsche, and 4 Mass of Life (D.), 
106 

Nikisch, 26 

Norrképing, D.’s business success 
at, 9 

North Country Sketches (D.), 51, 120, 
138, 139; mood picture of 
the seasons, 131, 132 

Norway, D.’s tours in, 9, 26-7, 37-9 


OFFENBACH, and La Vie Pari- 
sienne, 131 
Ola dalom, I, basis of On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo (D.), 132 

On Craig Dhu (D.), chorus in, 146 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring (D.), performed under 
Beecham, 51; bases and 
beauty of, 131-25 sadness in, 
explained, 154 

and Concert, difference 
between, 75; definition of, 
88; demands of, 57, D. on, 
58; and Libretto, Sere 
between, 76 sqq.; as 
Musical form, 74; as HEN 
or symbolism, 78; scope of, 
as exemplified in D.’s works, 
79, 80 sqq. 

Chamber, 91-2 

Grand, 91 
Operatic Acting, D.’s dictum on, 58, 


Opera 


go 
Operas by D., 66 sqq. (see also under 
Names, and in Appendix) 
Over the Hills and Far Away, 
Fantasy-Overture (D.), 40, 42 


PAA vidderne, poem (Ibsen), 36 & 1. 

Palestrina, chord-passages by, true 
nature of, 19 

Pall Mall Gazette on D.’s first 
London concert, 47-8 


INDEX 


“‘Papus,”’ see Encausse, Dr. 

Paris, D.’s compositions performed 
at, 59-60; D.’s life at, and 
hard work during, 28 sqq. 

Paris, the Song of a Great City, 
Nocturne (D.), 40, described, 
130-1, produced at Elber- 
feld, 60 

Part-singing, instinctive, 20 

Perosi, 49 

Phantasy, the, form of, 137 

Piano Concerto (D.), 37, climax in, 
147; conducted by Haym, 
603 revision of, 137; first 
London performance of re- 
vised, 50 

Piatti, 6 

Pitt, Percy, 25 

Poetry, Wordsworth’s definition of, 
151 

Polyphonic period, 19 

Polyphony in D.’s music, 141 

Posthumous V alse (Chopin), influence 
of, on D., 5 

Powell, Douglas, 42 

Przbechevsky, and his wife, and 
Strindberg, 34-5 


RAVEL, 30 

Reinecke, 25, 26 

Reminiscence in D.’s music, 148-9 

Requiem (D.), 143, 1553 character- 
ized, 116-17; musical in- 
terest of, 116; reminiscence 
in, 148; text of, 114 sq. 

Ritter, William, on D.’s Mass of 
Life, part II, 61 

Riviera, the, D.’s excursion to, 10 

Romantic music, D. the Sunset of, 
149 Sqq- 

Réntgen Rays, 33 

Rosen, Jelka (Mme F. Delius), 30 

Royal Academy of Music, D.’s 
works performed at, 52 
& n. 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s Con- 
certs, D.’s music performed 
at, by Beecham, 52 

Ruckert, Professor, 22-3 


INDEX 


Runciman, John F., on the contem- 
porary criticisms of D.’s first 
London concert, 49-50 

Russell, Ella, 43 


ST. JAMES’S Hall, first Delius con- 
cert at, 42 

Saint-Etienne, 10 

Saint-Saéns, 4o 2. 

St. John’s River, Florida, 13; 
alligators of, 16-17 

San Francisco Symphony Concerts, 
Herz conductor of, 41 2. 

Scandinavia, D.’s visits to, 8-9, 10, 
II, 26-7, 37-9; musical 
friends in, 26-7 

Schilsky, Edouard, 25 

Schlittenfabrt, for Orchestra (D.), 27 

Schmitt, Florent, 30 

Schénberg, Arnold, 48”. ; Erwar- 
tung by, 91; Harmonics of, 
141 

Scriabin, harmonic system of, 141 

Sea Drift (D.), 50, 59, 102, 120; 
German appreciation of, 59, 
60; Newman’s programme, 
analysis of, 54; Beecham’s 
scoreless conducting of, 55; 
first English performance, 62 ; 
described, 103-5 

Sheffield Musical Festival, D.’s 
Sea Drift performed at, 62 

Sinding, Christian, 26, 27 

Singing Seated, of Chorus, D.’s 
desire for, 124 

Siren Voices (see Niels Lybne) 

Sitt, Hans, D.’s violin tutor, 8, 25 

Slivinsky, 31 

Société Nationale de Musique, con- 
cert of, D.’s Danish Songs 
given at, 60 

Solano Orange Grove, D.’s life on, 
13 sqq., and later visit to, 37 

Sommers, Mr., amateur Orchestra 
of, D. a member, 7 

Song, A, in the High Hills (D.), 120, 
148; chorus in, 124; form 
of, 126 

Songs of Sunset (D.), 513 form of, 
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126; mood of, 120-1 sqq. ; 
reminiscence in, 149 

Spiritualism of Strindberg, 33-4. 

Spring Grove (see International 
College) 

Steggall, Reginald, 43 

Stevenson, R. L., on the village of 
Grez, 63-4. 

Stockholm, D.’s visit to, 9 

Strauss, Richard, 40, 45, 49 

Strindberg, August, and D., 303 
D. on, 31 sqq. 

Summer Night on the River (D.), 51 

Sunday Sun, on D.’s Zarathustra, 
4 _— 

Sur les Cimes, Orchestral work (D.), 
performed 1893, 36 & 2. 

Sylva Sylvarum (Strindberg), 34. 

Szanto, Theodor, 50 


TAHITI, Gauguin’s paintings of, 35 

Tchaikovsky, 26 

Time and the Idea in Music, 66-7 

Times, The, attitude of, to D.’s 
music, 4.5 

Tones composing a Chord, D.’s dis- 
position of, 144-5 

Tonktinstlerfest des Allegemeinen 
Deutschen Musikvereins, D.’s 
music performed by, at 
different places, 50, 60, 61, 63 

Treatise on the Orchestra, by Berlioz, 
D.’s American text-book, 21 

Tristan und Isolde (Wagner), 73; at 
Leipzic, 26 

Turner, W. J., on the so-called lack 
of the dramatic in Music and 
Life (D.), 88 2. 

“Tutti, Le, orchestralo’’ (Gilson), 
30 1.2 


UNIVERSAL, the, in Music, 70, 72, 
73, 80 


VANDERBEEK, G. A., 43 

Van Dieren, Bernard, music of, 
Serenity of, 157 

Vercingetorix, Rue, Gauguin’s studio 
in, 35 
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Verlaine, Paul, and Strindberg, 33 

Village Romeo and Fuliet, Opera (D.), 
120; D.’s masterpiece, 102; 
produced in Berlin, 50-1, 61 ; 
Beecham’s production of, 52, 
58-9, criticism on, 73-43 
climax in, 150; diatonic 
melody in, 142; libretto of, 
79, 923; nature of, 85; story 
of, 80 sqq. 

Ville d’Avray, D. at, 28 

Violin Concerto (D.), Motif in, 
139-40 

Violin Sonata (D.), 136-7 

Vogel, Wilhelm, 8 


WAGNER, 40; chromaticism of, 
141; discords of, 48; in- 
fluence of, on D., 6; librettos 
of, 77; use by, of leit- 
motiven, 147; and Romantic 
Music, 149; performances 
at Leipzig, 25-6 

W alkiirenritt, the, 6 
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Wallace, William, 43 

Ward, T. F., instruction given by, 
to Dy, 17,18, 21,23 

Weimar, 36 

Westminster Gazette, on D.’s first 
London programme, 46 

Whistling in thirds by a negro, 20 

Whitehall, Clarence, 60 

Whittaker, Thomas, on the reason 
for delight in sensible beauty, 


1537. 
W inter Landscape, A (D.), 132 
Wood, Sir Henry, D.’s music per- 
formed by, 55, 62 
Wordsworth, definition by, of 
poetry, 1513; onhis aims in 
the Lyrical Ballads, 151 
Wuthering Heights, 102 n. 


ZARATHUSTRA, message of, as 
given in A Mass of Life (D.), 
106 sqq. 

Zurich, D.’s Brigg Fair performed 


at, 63 
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